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Memorabilia 





FROM the author and publisher (Mr. J. S. 

Cox, F.S.A., Ivel House, Ilchester) we 
have received Ilchester Historical Mono- 
graph No. 8 (price 5s.) entitled The Govern- 
ment of the Town. This is a useful but 
brief survey on municipal affairs in Ilchester 
as it is condensed into 28 pages of which 
six are devoted to illustrations. Mr. Cox 
begins by describing his town as it probably 
appeared c. A.D. 55, then deals with the 
period 1087-1494 in one page before giving 
an outline of the town’s government 
between 1556 and 1886 when the Corpora- 
tion was dissolved under the provision of 
the Municipal Corporation Act of 1883. 
The borough seals are described, there is 
an incomplete list of bailiffs, and a long 
list of the various ways in which the name 
of the town has been spelt through the ages. 
There is a useful bibliography of printed 
and manuscript sources. The publication 
of town histories in the form of monographs 
is one which commends itself in these days 
of high printing costs. 

Another local history in pamphlet form 
comes from its author, Mr. Donald Whyte 
of Kirkliston, a parish mid-way between 
Edinburgh and Linlithgow. Reproduction 
typescript is used for 32 pages dealing with 
archaeological remains, the early 13th 
century parish church and other ecclesias- 
tical buildings, education, estates and their 
owners, ‘historical incidents’, witchcraft, 
local worthies, and local poets. We con- 
gratulate Mr. Whyte on producing a useful 
outline local history within a small compass 
at the modest price of 3s. The cover draw- 
ing of the church, and the thumb-nail 
sketches in the text are attractive features. 


[THE Genealogists’ ‘Magazine (vol. 12, 
no. 7, Sept. 1956) contains, inter alia, 
an article by L. Russell Muirhead to illus- 
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trate that genealogy is a handmaid of the 
arts. Birmingham Corporation Art Gallery 
acquired Reynolds’ portrait group, ‘The 
Roffey Family’, in 1954, and by patient 
research, Mr. Muirhead has not only identi- 
fied the sitters, but established the latest date 
(1764) when the picture could have been 
painted. The list of early emigrants to 
America is continued by Mr. C. D. P. 
Nicholson, and supplemented by a similar 
list from the Lancashire Quarter Sessions 
records. A paper read to the Society in 
1923 by the late Rev. C. Moor, entitled ‘ The 
Mediaeval Marriage Market’ is at last 
accorded the honour of print: the first 
instalment appears in this issue of the 
Magazine. 


A WELCOME addition to lists of archives 

is that issued by the Royal Society of 
London. The Guide (price 2s. 6d.) summar- 
izes the Society’s archives and the other 
manuscripts in its possession. The former 
includes such items as the Minutes of the 
Society’s meetings, its official correspon- 
dence, registers of property, and so forth. 
The other manuscripts are mainly collec- 
tions of correspondence of men of science, 
and miscellaneous papers presented to the 
Society from time to time. Mr. R. K. 
Bluhm, who compiled the Guide, adds 
important notes about various classes of 
records, he gives details of card indexes, and 
short descriptions of the main series of 
collections of manuscripts. The list will be 
a boon to scientists, historians, archivists 
and others, and we hope that it will enjoy 
a wide sale. 


With the approval and help of Mr. 

Vyvyan Holland Mr. Rupert Hart- 
Davis has taken over the editorship of the 
collected edition of the Letters of Oscar 
Wilde, which was begun by the late Mr. 
Allan Wade. He has details and photostats 
of most of the major collections here and in 
America, but there must be many more 
letters in private hands or public libraries 
of which he has not heard. He and Mr. 
Holland are anxious to make the edition as 
complete and representative as possible, and 
they would be most grateful if any collector 
or librarian who possesses Wilde letters and 
has not already written to Mr. Wade, Mr. 
Holland or Mr. Hart-Davis, would get in 
touch with Mr. Hart-Davis, 36 Soho Square, 
London, W.1. News of surviving letters to 
Wilde would also be welcome. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 





THE MEANING OF “FARE” IN 
“SIR GAWAIN AND THE GREEN 
KNIGHT ” 694 


ALONG with other Middle English poems, 
Sir Gawain and the Green Knight has 
suffered from literalistic interpretation.’ At 
any rate, we can thus explain the following 
misinterpretation of fare. Gawain, having 
taken leave of King Arthur and his court, 
is journeying through the “ryalme of 
Logres,” in search of the Green Chapel. We 
are told (693-94): 
Oft leudlez alone he lengez on nyztez, 
Ther he fonde nozt hym byfore the fare that he 
lyked....° 
Repeatedly this instance of fare is inter- 
preted as food. On this point various trans- 
lations of the poem can be cited: Jessie L. 
Weston, Sir Gawain and the Green Knight 
(New York, 1905) and her translation in 
Romance, Vision and Satire (Boston and 
New York, 1912), as well as the translation 
by K. G. T. Webster in K. G. T. Webster 
and W. A. Neilson, Chief British Poets 
(Boston, 1916); by S. O. Andrew, Sir 
Gawain and the Green Knight (New York, 
1929); by George K. Anderson in The 
Literature of England, ed. George B. Woods 
et al., I (Chicago, 1941), and by Emile Pons 
in his edition of the poem, Sire Gauvain et le 
Chevalier vert (Paris, 1946).° The standard 
- editions of the poem, the Tolkien-Gordon 
edition and the EETS edition of 1940, pro- 
vide, without comment, the gloss “ food.” 
And the Middle English Dictionary in pro- 


1 The identification of Chaucer with the nominal 
narrator of The Canterbury Tales is one example; 
another is the various biographical interpretations 
of Pearl. Until the appearance of George J. Engel- 
hardt’s “‘ The Predicament of Gawain” (MLQ, XVI 
{Sept., 1955], 218-25), the essential irony of Sir 
Gawain and the Green Knight had lacked, to my 
knowledge at least, a commentary. 

* Quotations from Sir Gawain and the Green 
Knight follow the EETS edition of 1940. 

*E. J. B. Kirtlan’s rendition is an exception: 
**and often alone he lingered at night-time when he 
sought in vain for the way that he longed for” 
(Sir Gawain and the Green Knight [London, 1912]). 
Kenneth Hare, in his rendition, could be said to 
sidestep the problem: “ Through Britain realm he 
wendeth far and wide” (Sir Gawayne and the 
Green Knight [London, 1948]). 
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gress at the University of Michigan cites 
this occurrence of fare under the following 
definition: “ Provision (of food, entertain. 
ment, hospitality), feasting . . .” 

In the romances the knight “ antrous” 
does not seem to be much concerned about 
food, and certainly in this instance we 
should not expect to be told, as in one 
expansive rendition, that Gawain “ finds not 
the fare that he likes set before him.”* At 
best, even if interpreted ironically, fare in 
the sense of food is feeble here. Gawain’s 
reluctance to undertake the journey is 
obvious, and this reluctance is stressed, with 
ironic and allusive play on “ gomen,” in the 
lines that immediately precede lines 693-94: 

Now ridez this renk thurz the ryalme of Logres, 

Sir Gauan, on Godez halue, thaz hym no gomen 

thozt.... 
Pretty clearly, then, fare in line 694 means 
not food but going, way, or something of 


the sort.’ JoHN CONLEY. 
John Carroll University. 


*Theodore Howard Banks, Sir Gawain and the 
Green Knight, as given in The College Survey of 
English Literature, ed. Alexander M. Witherspoon 
(New York, 1951), p. 63. 

*Cf. the glossary to Richard Morris’s edition of 
1869, EETS, where this occurrence of fare is in- 
cluded under the gloss ‘‘ course, path, way.” The 
OED, as well as Stratmann-Bradley, A Middle- 
English Dictionary, was consulted without result. 


ANOTHER CHAUCER ALLUSION: 
1672 


QE of the many unavoidable omissions 

in Miss Caroline Spurgeon’s excellent, 
ambitious book, Five Hundred Years of 
Chaucer Criticism and Allusion, occurs ina 
little-remembered play by John Lacy, The 
Dumb Lady, first printed in 1672. I cannot 
find that the allusion has been noted until 
now, a fact for which the obscurity of the 
work no doubt accounts. 

In II, i, Leander, forbidden lover to Olinda, 
attempts to gain access to his sweetheart by 
bribing her physician, who comments: 

I begin to find that physic is but one 
part of a doctor’s trade; and I shall gain 
the character of Chaucer’s seamstress, for 
says he, 

“* She keeps a shop for countenance, 
But bawdeth for her sustenance.” 

(The Dramatic Works of John Lacy, 

Comedian, ed. James Maidment and 
W. H. Logan, Edinburgh, 1875, p. 46.) 
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The doctor has reference to the last two 
lines of the Cook’s Tale, which mention 
...awyf that heeld for contenance 
A shoppe, and swyved for hir sustenance. 
The interest of the allusion lies in the 
rarity of Chaucerian references in Restora- 
tion drama and in Lacy’s translation of two 
lines from the Canterbury Tales into seven- 


teenth century English. MARVIN PIERCE. 


AN UNANSWERED QUESTION 
BULLEIN AND HILTON 


rr has been computed that there are forty 
different ways of spelling the name 
Bullen and the following article refers to 
William Bullein of the D.N.B., the cele- 
brated physician who died in the year 1576 
and was buried at St. Giles Cripplegate, 
London, on the 9th January of that year. 

To ‘Notes and Queries, 8 June 1872, 
Dr. F. J. Furnivall, the well-known Shake- 
spearean scholar, contributed an article on 
this William Bullein who flourished in the 
reigns of Henry VIII, Edward VI, Mary, 
and Elizabeth and was the author of several 
books, e.g. ‘The Government of Health’ 
(1559), ‘Bulwarke of Defence’ (1562), ‘A 
Comfortable Regiment’ (1562), ‘The Book 
of Simples’ &c. Dr. Furnivall asked 
whether any further details are known of 
the ill-treatment accorded to the old medical 
writer William Bullyn and to Lady Hilton 
by William Hilton of Bidicke in the Bishop- 
tick of Durham. No reply has ever been 
made to this question and it now seems im- 
probable that any adequate reply can be 
made, but an exposition of the attendant 
details may be of interest. Furnivall goes 
on to quote from Bulleyn’s ‘Book of 
Simples *, p. 70. 

“When I came to London one William 
Hilton brother of Sir Thomas Hilton, Baron 
of Hylton, caused me to be arrested before 
that noble prince, the Duke’s Grace of Nor- 
folk, for murder of Sir Thomas who died 
of a fever . . . he hath vexed a Ladye, his 
own brother’s wife, whose shame, losse, yea 
and Bloode he hath sought.” 

According to the D.N.B. Bullein had a 
varied career. He became Rector of Blax- 
hall, Suffolk, 9 June 1550, which he had 
resigned by 5 November 1551. 

_He is perhaps that William Boleyn plain- 
tif in the curious Chancery lawsuit 
C1/1197/42 and 43 to Sir Richard Ryche, 
Lord Chancellor [23 Oct. 1547 to 19 Jan. 
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1552]: William Boleyn “clark” V John 
Blakeney of Sparham, Norfolk, no date. 
Boleyn alleged that he had delivered to 
Blakeney a considerable quantity of house- 
hold stuff e.g. four beddes of downe and 
sexe father beddes, wearing apparel, spoons, 
salts &c. &c. and he wants them returned to 
him, but Blakeney in his answer [No. 43] 
states that these goods were given to one 
Elizabeth Breton who gave them to John 
Blakeney—himself presumably—and Elynor 
Breton, widow, who are therefore lawfully 
possessed of them. We do not know the 
result of the suit and it may perhaps be 
inferred that Elinor Breton was the widowed 
daughter-in-law of Elizabeth and also that 
Elynor became the wife of John Blakeney. 

After this Bullein probably went abroad 
and seems to have acquired a medical degree 
somewhere. He practised as a doctor in 
the counties of Durham and Northumber- 
land, where one of his patrons was Sir John 
Delaval “ of worship and hospitalitie most 
like a famous gentleman . . . [he] liberally 
spendeth his salt, wheat and mault ” [Book 
of Simples]. 

Another patron was Sir Thomas Hilton, 
Baron Hylton of the Bishoprick of Durham. 
Incidentally it is a question whether the 
title “Baron of the Bishopric” made its 
holder a Peer of the Realm or, since 
Durham was a Palatine county, it was con- 
ferred by the Bishop only. Sir Thomas 
Hilton and his fourth wife, Agnes [Anne] 
Baxter [née Ifield] were patients of Bullein. 

Amongst the doctor’s friends were (1) 
Edward Barrette of Bellhouse, Essex, to 
whom he dedicated his ‘ Dialogue Against 
the Feuer Pestilence’ (1564), adding “I 
writte part thereof in your owne house,” 
(2) Francis Barlow, (3) James Penyngton the 
Poticarie in Wodstrete, (4) my lovyny frende 
ar! orother M. Willyam Conscience, Minis- 
ter,’ whose correct name seems to have 
been Aileward, (5) Richard Turner (d. 1565) 
of Canterbury, Theologian, (6) Thomas 
Gayle, surgeon, and (7) Philip Moore, 
physician and surgeon, of Halesworth, 
Suffolk, to whose book, ‘The Hope of 
Health,’ Bullein prefixed an epistle in Latin 
as well as in mixed Latin and English, 
besides decorating it with some marginal 
notes. It is not without genealogical signifi- 
cance that Bullein’s book, ‘ Bulwarke’ 
(1562), was dedicated to Henry Cary, Baron 
Hunsdon K.G. Bullein’s pedigree as set out 
by William Flower in his ‘ Visitation of 
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1563 and 1564, is worthy of consideration: 
Thomas Bullen of Blycklyng, Norfolk == dau. of Sawley 





| | | 
(Sir) Geoffrey John William = dau. of Seaton. 





a quo Queen 
Anne Boleyn. | 
R 
Francis Abbot William = dau. of Seaton. 
of Ramsey. 





| | 
William = Alice, dau. of John, d.s.p. 
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Tryvet. 
| 
William =(1) Agnes [Ifield, widow of (1) Richard 
{d. Jan. 1576) Matthew Baxter, and (2) {Rector of St. Giles, 
Thomas, Baron Hylton). Cripplegate, buried 
=(2) uae Doffie id, 30 Sept. there 26 Oct. 1562.) 
1566, at St. Giles, Cripple- 
gate.) 
(Margaret, only child, = Sir Thomas Ridley, 
baptised 12 Oct. 1567, | Kt., D.C.L. 
at St. Giles, Cripplegate. d. 1629. 
] | : on 
— Anne = Sir Edward Boseville Elizabeth] 


| 
Robert 


N.B.—The parts of the above pedigree 
enclosed in square brackets have been 
added by the present writer. 

Let us now turn to the family of Hilton, 
portion of whose pedigree, as given by 
Flower, is as follows: 


mouth. His brother William was a horrid 
wretch if Dr. Bulleyn (whom he accused of 
poisoning Sir Thomas) is to be believed” 
(W. H. D. Longstaffe ‘ Darlington ’ 1854]. 
The documents of the trial of William 
Bullain before the Duke of Norfolk should 


Sir bie” Hilton, — == Sybill Lumley, dau. of Thomas 


d. intestate c. 15 


Lumley, son of Lord Lumley. 





| 
Anne = Sir Robert Hedworth. 


| 
William of = Margaret, dau. of 


| 

(Sir) Thomas =(1) Elizabeth Clervaux of Croft. 
(2)... dau. of Sir Clement Har- 

leston of Essex. 
(3)... dau. and heiress of Sir 

Henry Boynton. 
(4) (o~ (Anne), widow of 
atthew Baxter and dau. of 
John Ifield. She married 
thirdly Dr. William Bullein. 


Biddick 


Sir James Medcalf: 





N.B. Of these four wives Thomas 


The much married Thomas Hilton was 
knighted at Jedworth (Jedburgh) 25 Sep. 
1520. “A striking character... . In 1526 
he joined the Pilgrimage of Grace and went 
under St. Cuthbert’s banner to Pomfret to 
resist the King’s encroachments on the 
ancient faith but . . . [he] obtained a pardon. 
Queen Mary appointed the quondam 
pilgrim . . . to be her Governor of Tyne- 





Hilton had no children. 


be instructive, but the present writer has 
been officially informed that Bullein’s men 
tion of arraignment before the Duke is 
difficult of acceptance because the only 
Court in which the Duke had authority at 
that time was the Court of Chivalry in virtue 
of his position as Earl Marshal, moreover 
no records of the period survive for that 
Court. Search has however been made in 
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Ancient Indictments K.B.9, Controlment 
Rolls K.B.29, Index of Star Chamber Pro- 
ceedings. The Class List of the records of 
the County Palatine of Durham begin only 
in 1582 and in any case it looks as if the 
trial must have been taken in London. 

It has been suggested that a Magistrate or 
a Grand Jury would have dismissed it at 


once. 

The Will of Thomas, Baron Hylton of 
which the writer has a verbatim copy is long. 
Its original is in the Probate Registry of 
Durham and was signed by the testator, 
$ November 1558. An Inventory was made 
24 April 1559, and it was exhibited in the 
Consistory Court of Durham, 17 Jan. 1561-2 
when Administration was granted to “ Lady 
Anne, wife and executrix.” Lord Wharton, 
Sir Robert Brandling and “my son” John 
Baxter were supervisors, and amongst the 
numerous bequests were £6 13s. 4d. to 
Master Bullen and £5 to Master Thomas 
Lawson, evidently the doctors who attended 
Thomas, Baron Hylton, in his final illness. 
John Baxter was his step-son. Sir Robert 
Brandling of Newcastle-upon-Tyne signed 
his own will 1 Jan. 1562, which was proved 
6 May 1569. He left a gold bracelet each 
to “‘ My Lady Hilton ” and the wife of John 
Baxter of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Brandling 
had been closely associated with Sir Thomas 
Hilton in certain commissions. One may 
speculate whether the Lady Hilton men- 
tioned here was the widow of Sir Thomas,’ 
or the wife of Sir William Hilton his suc- 
cessor? Longstaff's “horrid wretch.” 
Though Sir Thomas’s will mentions an entail 
of the estate “that I made at London of 
£1,000 of lawful money of England” there 
is no explicit reference in the will to the 
testator’s brother and successor, William 
Hilton of Biddick, with whom it is reason- 
able to suppose the testator’s relations were 
anything but cordial. 

. Much happened between the signing of 
the will, 8 November 1558, and its probate 
17 Jan. 1561-2. 

James Pilkington, Bishop of Durham, 
sometime Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, Marian refugee, contemporary 
at St. John’s of Sir William Cecil, wrote, 
13 October 1561, to Cecil, a person plainly 
well known to him, a letter somewhat 
humorous, somewhat serious, in which 

* The widow of Sir Thomas had died several years 


before 1569, and, if the bequest was to her, it 
must have remained in the will by oversight. 
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occurs this passage: “ the ladie Hilton and 
Bullein her husband be and have bene 
prisoners long in London and there may be 
found in your pleasure.” In point of fact, 
as stated above, the bad brother, William 
Hilton had accused Bullein of poisoning 
Thomas and, presumably, Lady Hilton of 
being an accessary. Lady Hilton, who 
according to Bullein [‘ Bulwarke’] had 
materially helped the said William out of 
pressing monetary troubles. 

But Bishop Pilkington’s letter to Cecil is 
not the only evidence we have of Dr. 
Bullein’s marriage to Lady Hilton for in 
Chancery Proceedings for the period 1558- 
1579 there are two lawsuits : 


1. C 3/13/91: Bullen William and Dame 
Anne his wife V. Hilton William. 
William Hilton claimed that their 
father, Sir William (who died intestate 
c. 1534) left a sum of 350 marks for 
him which Thomas retained and never 
paid. The case was heard at York 
Assizes, which Bullein alleged he was 
prevented from attending by threats 
to his life if he attempted to do so and 
a verdict was given against him and 
his wife by a “corrupt jury,” bribed 
by William Hilton. Now (1560) that 
he has reached London he applies for 
a writ “Sub pene” to be directed to 
the Defendant in an attempt to im- 
peach the York verdict. 


2. €C3/20/6. Date 1562. Bullen William 
and Dame Agnes Hilton his wife and 
John Baxter V. Henry Todde and 
Elizabeth Lawson. This is a suit about 
the Manor of Epleden, Co. Durham, 
which belonged to Matthew Baxter, 
Ist husband of Lady Hilton. John 
Baxter was son and heir of Matthew. 
Bishop Pilkington wrote to Cecil, 13 October 
1561 that “ the ladie Hilton and Bullein her 
husband be and have bene prisoners long 
in London.” It looks as if this period of 
imprisonment lay between the two lawsuits 
above, imprisonment for murder and for 
debt. The murder charge seems to have 
been speedily quashed by the Duke of Nor- 
folk perhaps at a summary Guildhall Court 
and the imprisonment for debt was probably 
the result of the verdict given at York. 
Bullein sent his goods from Durham by 
sea to London, his manuscripts included, 
and these were lost by shipwreck, but from 
Chancery Suit C2, Elizabeth B, 23/7 William 
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Bullayn of London, physician V. Nicholas 
Southcoote of Stepney, Middlesex and Helen 
his wife, we learn that Bullein was in London 
15 June 1560, because on that day he leased 
from the Southcootes a house, garden and 
appurtenances in Grub Street, Parish of 
St. Giles Cripplegate where his brother 
Richard was still the Rector—Richard died 
in 1562—and he paid £40 down for a lease 
of this house for 21 years at a rent of 
£12 6s. 8d. per annum, the lessee being 
responsible for all repairs. One may fairly 
conclude that this was a house of some size 
and importance. Here, presumably, he and 
his wife, the former Lady Hilton, were 
arrested and taken off to prison, and hither 
they returned after release. She cannot have 
lived long thereafter for, if no significance 
in that respect is to be attached to the entry 
in State Papers Domestic 13 Feb. 1561-2, 
note of a Recognizance of William Bullyn 
to render account of the rents and profits 
of the late Matthew Baxter of Co. North- 
umberland [Lady Hilton’s first husband] we 
oar that Bullein was married secondly in 
1566. 

Here in this house in Grub Street, lived 
William Bullein practising his healing art 
and his wife, before and after their imprison- 
ment until her death, and here he brought 
his second wife, whom he married in St. Giles 
Cripplegate, the entry in the Parish Register 
being “30 Sep. 1566, William Bolyne gent 
and Anne Doffield married.” There is some 
slight reason to think that this Doffield 
(Duffield) family may have hailed from the 
isle of Ely as did Bullein’s family. 

Two further entries in this Parish Register 
may be cited. 

1. 12 Oct. 1567. Margaret the daughter 

of William Bullen baptised 

2.9 Jan. 1575/6. Mr. Willm Bullen, 

phisitian, buried. 

Margarett the only child of William 

Bullein became the wife of Sir Thomas 
Ridley Knt. D.C.L. See D.N.B. 


The lawsuit about Bullein’s house was not 
initiated before the year 1571. It would 
seem that at Christmas 1570 the Yule Log 
was lighted too copiously “in a chimney 
builded upon a floor of timber quite un- 
known to the plaintiff or his family.” The 
house was set afire and much damage was 
done. 

The undated Bill of complaint was 
addressed to Sir Nicholas Bacon Knt, Lord 
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Keeper of the Great Seal, and no other 
documents seem to be extant in the case, 


W. H. WELPLy. 


“AS TRUE AS TOUCH” 

WAS puzzled by this phrase in my read. 

ing, but a friend looked it up for me, 
and what she found will interest other 
besides myself. She writes: 

I have looked up the phrase “as true as 
touch” in the O.E.D. and have managed to 
find it under “touch”. According to the 
O.E.D. the phrase means “ perfectly or abso- 
lutely true”, although it is now obsolete. It 
also appears in the alternative forms of “as 
good as touch” and “as sure as touch”, 
The dictionary tentatively suggests that the 
phrase originates from the meaning of the 
word “touch”: “the action or process of 
testing the quality of gold or silver by rub. 
bing it upon a touchstone”. The examples 
given in the dictionary are: 

1590. SPENSER, F.Q. 1. iii. 2. To thinke how 
she through guyleful handeling 
Though true as touch. . . . Is from her 
knight divorced. 

. SHELTON, Quix. (1746) IV. x. 77. Of 

Sancho’s Proceeding in his Gover- 

ment, with other Successes as good as 

Touch. 

HackeT. Abp. Williams I. (1692) 187. 

And that was sure as touch, because 

the House had to be past by Act of 

Parliament to the King’s Majesty. 


A. H. 


> 


1670. 


BREAD POISONING 
(exvi. 435, 504, 569. cxcvii. 174. cxix. 545) 


[N his original query, F. H. A.M. asked if 

anyone could give him a reference or 
description of medieval forms of _ the 
disease. In my reply’ I stated that cases 
earlier than 1630 could only be guesswork 
because it was not known till then that 
spurred rye caused ergotism. 

Recently the B.M.J. account of the Pont 
Saint Esprit outbreak of August 1951? has 
been critically compared® with Thucydides’ 
description of the Plague of Athens.‘ His 
account is so detailed that a good compari- 

*N. & Q. cxcvi. 569. 

?H. Gabbai, Lisbourne and H. Pourquier—Brit. 


Med. Jour. for 8th, 11th and 15th September 1951. 
*P. Salway and W 


. Dell— The Plague of 
Athens ’—Greece and Rome June 1955 pp. 62-10. 
*Thuc. ii. 48 ff and see also N. and Q. cc. 2234. 
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son can be made. From this it seems clear 
that the Athenian Plague was really a classic 
case Of ergotism. 

The chief reasons given for this conclu- 
sion are: 

1. If it was infectious, why did not 
other Athenian cities suffer? 

2. The naval expedition to Lacona only 
suffered after the arrival of supplies from 
Athens. 

3. Ergotism, as in Thucydides descrip- 
tion, is remarkable for the variety of its 
symptoms. 

4. It does not seem to have come from 
Pontian grain, for other cities using this 
did not suffer. 

5. It is likely that salvaged crops from 
Attica were the cause. 

If there are as detailed and reliable 
accounts of medieval outbreaks as Thucy- 
dides’ account of the Plague of Athens, 
these should also be compared with the 
French descriptions of the 1951 outbreak, 
and it may be found that they are indeed 


cases of ergotism. P. W. F. Brown. 


A MONUMENTAL BRASS IN 
NORTH STAFFS 


RUBBING a few brasses in North 
Staffordshire, I came across a sixteenth 

century inscription in the village church of 

All Saints, Dilhorne. Most of the brasses 

are already described in the guide books, 

but Methuen’s Little Guide to Staffordshire, 

written by Charles Masefield, merely de- 

scribes this as containing “a doggeral 

verse”. The brass was overlooked by H. W. 

Macklin in the county list in his Monu- 

mental Brasses (London 1913). Actually, 

the inscription is sufficiently curious as to 

warrant a full note. 

It runs: 

UNDER THIS STONE IN THIS CHAN- 
CELL OR QUYER 

LYE THE BODIES OF RICHARD COP- 

Clouyer 

WOOD SONE OF JOHN COPWOOD 

AND MARGARET HIS WIFE, DAUGH- 
TER OF A WORTHY KNYGHT, 

NAMELIE OF BLORE, SR. WILLIAM 
BASSETT KNYGHT, 

UNTO WHOME, WITH ALL THE 
FAITHFULL AND US? 

GRAUNT A JOYFULL RESURRECTION, 
O LORD JESUS? 

GEORGE COPWOOD, 1595. 
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The doggeral verse reminds that direct 
prayers for the departed, such as usually 
graced the pre-Reformation brasses, were 
frowned upon after the Reformation. In 
some places, the old prayers were excised. 
The old form having been abandoned, it 
was usual to omit any such reference. But 
the Dilhorne brass underlines the thesis of 
Dr. F. G. Lee in his Christian Doctrine of 
Prayer for the Departed (London, 1875) 
(the book which so influenced Walter Pater 
in his religious views) that praying for the 
dead continued in the Church of England 
after the Reformation. At the same time, 
the old traditional form had been lost and is 
replaced by a couplet which the guide 
rightly describes as “ doggeral ”. 

The inscription is in gothic lettering with 
heraldry at either end. Margaret was a 
daughter of the house of Blore and her 
coat of arms is that which occurs again on 
the large but mutilated brass in the north 
aisle of Blore Church, North Staffordshire, 
to William Basset and his wife, Joan 
(Burgh), dated 1498. The Dilhorne brass 
should be recalled when visiting Blore. 
Blore Hall stands by the church and has the 
remains of a moat and several xvth. century 
windows and window-heads but it is now 
converted into a farm. The Basset Chapel 
at the end of the north aisle is entirely 
occupied by a large tomb bearing a grandilo- 
quent inscription erected in 1616 by Eliza- 
beth Basset, the last of the line. It was to 
her father, William Basset, and the other 
recumbent effigies are of her mother, Judith 
(Austin), and her first husband, Henry 
Howard, son of the Earl of Suffolk, who 
was buried at Blore in 1616. There are two 
kneeling figures of Elizabeth mourning her 
relations. She married a second husband, 
the Ist. Duke of Newcastle, and brought 
him the then colossal fortune £3,200. 

Dilhorne Church is also of great interest. 
It possesses the Midland rarity of an 
octagonal tower, the only one in Stafford- 
shire. The base is xiith century, the middle 
portion about a century later and the upper 
parth xvith century. The nave arcade is 
Early English and the chancel was re- 
erected in the xvth century. A plain font 
is probably Norman. The aisles and 
clerestory are poor and were built in 1819. 
The oak communion rails and the Com- 
munion Table date from 1634 and are 
reminiscent of the influence of Archbishop 
Laud’s injunctions to fence the Table altar- 
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wise, as are several relics in Staffordshire 
churches including the remarkable rails and 
Table at Mayfield where the original 
arrangement of the rails extending around 
three sides of the Table still survives. 


F. H. AMPHLETT MICKLEWRIGHT, 
M.A., F.R.Hist.S. 
Kensington, W.8. 


DEKKER’S DEDICATION TO 
“MATCH ME IN LONDON” 


[IN 1631, a year before his death, Thomas 
Dekker addressed Match Me in London 
to Lodowick Carlell, a Cavalier dramatist 
then much in favor at the Stuart court. 
Most of Dekker’s dedication consists of con- 
ventional compliments, but one passage may 
be significant in throwing some new light 
on Dekker’s activities as a playwright dur- 
ing the last months of his life: 
Glad will you make mee, if by your 
Meanes, the King of Spaine, Speakes our 
Language in the Court of England. . 


Why would Dekker be made glad if the 
King of Spain spoke English at the Stuart 
court? To what, exactly, does Dekker refer 
in this passage? An answer is suggested by 
Charles H. Gray, Carlell’s biographer.’ 
According to Gray, Dekker’s dedication is 
an elaborate compliment to Carlell for his 
use of a Spanish source in the writing of 
The Deserving Favorite (1629). “There 
must have been some reason for thus con- 
necting Carlell with the Spanish language,” 
reasons Gray. “Probably he meant that 
Spanish literary genius was speaking the 
English language at the court of England 
through Carlell’s court dramas drawn from 
Spanish originals.”* 

The facts are against Gray’s hypothesis. 
By 1631 Carlell had written only two plays, 
The Deserving Favorite, which has Italy for 
its setting, and Osmond the Turk, which was 
derived not from a Spanish source but from 
Knolles’ History of the Turks.“ Moreover, 
it is extremely improbable that Carlell bor- 
rowed the plot of The Deserving Favorite 
from the Spanish novel La duquesa de 

* Match Me in London (London, 1631), sig. A2. 

*See Lodowick Carliell (Chicago, 1905), pp. 63- 
70. Carlell spelled his name a number of different 
ways. I have adopted the spelling on the title-page 
of his plays. 

*Ibid., pv. 63. 

“See Warner G. Rice, Turk, Moor, and Persian 
in English Literature, 1550-1660 (Harvard MS. 
thesis, 1926), pp. 366-68. 
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Mantua by Don Alonzo del Castillo Solor. 
zano, as Gray claims. Permission to print 
Solorzano’s novel was granted on January 
30, 1629, the same year Carlell’s play was 
printed. Since The Deserving Favorite was 
not licensed, and since there is no record 
of its performance, Carlell’s play could, in 
fact, have been written before 1629.° But 
there is no need to quibble about dates. In 
none of Carlell’s eight extant plays is there 
the slightest suggestion that he might have 
been influenced by Spanish literature. When 
Carlell turned to translation in 1664, at the 
end of his career, he did not translate from 
a Spanish source, as one might expect ofa 
dramatist who had read widely in Spanish, 
but from the French of Corneille’s 
Heraclius, Empereur d’Orient; and in the 
dedication to his translation of Heraclius 
Carlell states that it is his “ first essay of this 
nature.” The parallels between Solorzano’s 
novel and Carlell’s The Deserving Favorite 
are not significant. For the most part, they 
consist of characterizations, names, and 
plots entirely conventional in the heroic 
romances of the period. If Gray had not 
stamped his own interpretation on Dekker’s 
dedication to Match Me in London, Cat- 
lell’s name would never have been linked 
with Spanish literature. 

In his dedication to Match Me in London, 
Dekker does not refer to Carlell’s use of 
Spanish sources nor to Carlell’s plays, but to 
his own play Match Me in London, which 
has Spain for its setting and the King of 
Spain for one of its chief characters. 
Dekker’s intention in writing the dedication 
to Carlell is clear. Of course Dekker would 
have been made very glad indeed if by 
Carlell’s ‘‘ means” Dekker’s King of Spain 
in Match Me in London were heard speak- 
ing English at the Stuart court. Match Me 
in London was an old play, dating back to 
1623,° and for Dekker it is an unusual play 
in that it reflects very perceptibly the influ: 
ence of Beaumont and Fletcher’s romances.’ 
Obviously Dekker chose this play to revive, 
and dedicated it to one of Henrietta Maria's 
favorite coterie dramatists, because he was 
attempting to win the attention of the court. 
Hence he reminds Carlell, later in the 
dedication, “You have a King to your 

‘The point is made by G. E. Bentley (Jacobean 
and Caroline Stage Oxford, 1956, III, 116). 

*Sir Henry Herber, Dramatic Records, ed. J. Q. 
— Haven, 1917), p. 

A Study 


* See sy L. Hunt, Phare Dekker: 
(New yore “tori, p. 161. 
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Master, a Queene to your Mistresse, and the 
Muses your Play-fellowes. I to them a 
Servant. .. .” Dekker’s hint here is cer- 
tainly clear enough. Whether Lodowick 
Carlell acted upon it is not known, for there 
is no record of a performance of Match Me 
in London at court. A year later, Thomas 
Dekker, whose voice, as he informs Carlell, 
was “ decaying with age,” died in obscurity 
in Clerkenwell. James E. RUOFF. 
State College of Washington. 


JOHN CLAVELL, 1603-42. 
HIGHWAYMAN, AUTHOR AND 
QUACK DOCTOR 


JN 1936 the Malone Society issued an 
edition of The Soddered Citizen, a play 
which was known by title and had been 
ascribed to Shakerly Marmion but of which 
no text had hitherto been known. The 
editors, for various reasons, suggested that 
the date of the play was 1632-3, and that it 
was by John Clavell. This date was shown 
in all probability to be rather too late by 
Mr. G. E. Bentley, who points out that the 
play must certainly have been earlier than 
25th January, 1631/2, because one of the 
actors, Richard Sharp, was buried on that 
day, and he suggests 1629 or early 1630 as 
the likeliest date.' His arguments are based 
on the careers of the actors, and the dates 
he assigns seem eminently reasonable. 
One of the present writers (D.S.L.) 
recently discovered a number of documents 
in the Public Record Office which give 
details of a law suit of 1638.2? These are 
lengthy documents recording that one John 
Jesopp guaranteed or lent Clavell the sum 
of £800 in order that Clavell could repay 
£200 to one Robert Freake of Farringdon,’ 
which he had borrowed from Freake about 
fifteen years prior to the date of the case. 
According to the Bill of Complaint, Clavell 
maintained that he had repaid Freake £160 
in August, 1632, and later sent his servant 
to repay the remainder. 
Incidental facts which arise from the 
*G. E. Bentley. The Jacobean and Caroline 
Stage. Vol. III, pp. 164-165. Oxford. 1956. 
*Chancery Bills and Proceedings. John Clavell 
vs. John Jesopp and others. C.3/398/162. 
*Robert Freake may have been connected with 
Clavell by marriage and was possibly his brother- 
in-law. Cf. Clavell’s poem addressed to his mother 
and his sister (Mrs. Francis Clavell and Mrs. 


Elizabeth Freake) in the second edition of A Recan- 
lation of an Ill Ledde Life. London, 1628. 
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documents are that Clavell was in the King’s 
Bench prison in 1628 and that he went to 
Ireland “ about ”’ August, 1631. This tends 
to confirm Mr. Bentley’s suggestion, or at 
any rate makes it highly improbable that 
The Soddered Citizen was written after 1631. 
The documents show that Clavell stayed five 
or six years in Ireland (where he 
“happ[e]ned to marry a wife with whome 
he had a good estate . . .”), but that he 
had returned to England by 1638. Jesopp 
testified that he had heard that Clavell had 
married the only daughter and heiress of a 
rich vintner who lived in Dublin. This was 
presumably his second wife whom he 
married on 14 April, 1635, “ she being then 
not ten years old.” His first wife, to whom 
it would seem that he owed his life, had 
apparently been poor.* The assumption in 
the Malone Society edition of The Soddered 
Citizen (p. xviii) that Clavell had probably 
been some time in Dublin before 25 April, 
1636, may not be justified. That is the date 
cof the Bodleian MS. Rawl.D.399 where on 
fols. 208-1 are recorded some of the cures 
effected by Clavell. The MS. says that the 
Dublin cures had all been done in less than 
a month. This MS., on further examination, 
appears to be in Clavell’s hand. The word- 
ing would seem to indicate that Clavell is 
himself the writer—the document con- 
cludes, in speaking of the cures, with the 
words, “I give god the prayse and glorie”, 
and the hand has affinities with that which 
wrote the doggerel verse beginning “Oh 
would I were in Inglande (where” on fo.2a 
of the MS. of The Soddered Citizen.° 

The law suit of 1638 confirms, further- 
more, what was already known, that Clavell 
was in serious financial difficulties about 
1623 and probably while he was still at 
Oxford. 

It may be convenient here to note a point 
not mentioned by Bentley, that Dr. J. H. 
Walter, in his review of The Soddered 
Citizen in The Modern Language Review* 
pointed out that one of the hands used in 
the revision of the manuscript of this play 
was almost certainly that of Clavell. 

DonaLD S. LAWLESS. 
J. H. P. PAFFORD. 

“Soddered Citizen (Malone Society). 
PS Tbid. see tenth page of facsimiles. 

*J. H. Walter. Review of The Soddered Citizen 
(edited by J. H. P. Pafford and W. W. Greg), in 


Modern Language Review Vol. XXXLLL (April, 
1938), pp. 279-280. 


1936. 
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IZAAK WALTON’S ADVENTURE 
AND URQUHART’S 
“EKSKUBALAURON ” 

[Z44k WALTON’S placid and charming 


life was seldom fraught with adventure, 
but after the battle of Worcester (1651) 
Walton participated in at least one hazard- 
ous action that may have influenced Sir 
Thomas Urquhart in choosing Ekskubalau- 
ron (1652) for the title of one of his tracts. 
In the life of Walton presented in the 
Dictionary of National Biography is found 
a brief description of Walton’s small but 
interesting part in the civil war: 


Walton was probably at Stafford on 
3 Sept 1651 anxiously awaiting news of 
the battle of Worcester. After ‘dark 
Worcester’ he was entrusted with the 
‘lesser George’ jewel of Charles II, 
which was ultimately restored to his 
majesty, then in exile. He carried the 
jewel to London and delivered it to 
Colonel Blaque (Ashmole, Hist. of the 
Order of the Garter). 


The jewel had apparently been recovered 
from the baggage that Cromwell’s forces had 
captured during the battle in which many 
Royalist officers lost huge amounts of 
baggage along with their freedom. 
Urquhart was one of the Royalist officers 
captured at Worcester. His experience is 
discussed in the Ekskubalauron. The title 
of the tract can be translated into “ gold 
out of the dung,” or as he translates some- 
what euphemistically in the full title, “ OR, 
/ The Discovery of / A most exquisite 
JEWEL, / more precious than Diamonds / 
inchased in Gold, the like whereof / was 
never seen in any age; found in the / kennel 
of Worcester-streets, the day / after the 
Fight’. No doubt Urquhart had heard of 
the adventure of the “lesser George” 
jewel. And having recovered, through the 
gocd graces and intelligence of one Master 
Braughton,® a portion of his lost papers 
from “the mire and mud of the kennel,” 
he probably capitalized on the notoriety of 
the jewel incident by choosing a title for 
his treatise that would allude to it. By so 
doing he could imply that his treatise was 


* XX, 731. 

* The full title appears in The Works of Sir 
gue Urquhart, Edinburgh, The Maitland Club, 
183 


> Works, p. 190. 
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as valuable as a king’s jewel and that parts 
of it had been recovered in parallel circum. 
stances. Perhaps Urquhart should not be 
indicted too drastically for taking advantage 
of an action performed by Walton, for in 
the treatise appear the “ Introduction to the 
Universal Language ” and the history of the 
Admirable James Crichton. 


KELSIE B. HARDER. 
Youngstown University. 


THE DORIAN MOOD (A NOTE ON 
‘PARADISE LOST” 1,549-61 


EVEN those who, like Dr. Johnson, read 
Paradise Lost merely for instruction, 
and retire harassed and overburdened, are 
unlikely to forget the magnificent lines 
describing the advance of the fallen angels: 
Anon they move 

In perfect Phalanx to the Dorian mood 

Of Flutes and soft Recorders ; such as rais’d 

No highth of noblest temper Hero’s old 

Arming to Battel, and in stead of rage 

Deliberate valour breath’d, firm and unmov’d 

With dread of death to flight or foul retreat, 

Nor wanting power to mitigate and swage 

— solemn touches, troubl’d thoughts, and 

chase 

Anguish and doubt and fear and sorrow and pain 

From mortal or immortal minds. Thus they 

Breathing united force with fixed thought 

Mov'd on in silence... 

(I, 549-61) 


Although this passage has been generally 
admired, however, no one seems yet to have 
pointed out the touch of irony which forms 
an integral part of its meaning. This is only 
apparent if we recognize the precise nature 
of the allusion; but no commentator, to my 
knowledge, has so far identified the actual 
passage to which Milton was referring. 
Thomas Newton wrote vaguely of “ Thucy- 
dides and other ancient historians”, and 
specifically of Thucydides, V, 70, and Aulus 
Gellius, I, 11; and later editors have quoted 
Valerius Maximus, II, vi, 2, and Cicero, 
Tusc. Quaest., Il, 16. Thucydides, however, 
merely says that the flute-music helped to 
keep the advancing soldiers in line: he 
never suggests that it affected their state of 
mind. Aulus Gellius mentions the psycho- 
logical effect, but conceives it in purely 
negative terms, as a restraining influence 
upon excessive violence and ferocity, which 
might otherwise cause indiscipline. He 
never implies that the music did anything 
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so positive as raising “to highth of noblest 
temper” and overcoming “fear” and 
“dread of death”. The two short refer- 
ences in Valerius Maximus and Cicero 
couple the flute-music with the anapaestic 
rhythm of the war-song, and therefore 
describe it purely as a stimulant, without 
any mention of its sedative effect. Not one 
of these passages, in fact, contains the 
particular combination of ideas that is 
found in Milton’s lines; and none of them 
contain the striking word phalanx, or any 
phrase corresponding to “ fixed thought ”. 

All these ingredients are found, however, 
in Plutarch’s Life of Lycurgus, XXII: 

It was a solemn and impressive sight as 

they advanced keeping time with the flute, 

with unbroken phalanx and untroubled 
minds, calmly and cheerfully being led 

by the music into danger; for in such a 

mood men are likely to feel no fear or 

excessive rage, but to maintain a firm pur- 

pose with hope and courage, believing 

that God is on their side. 
Here the flute-music not only banishes fear 
and rage, but also creates a positive mood 
of cheerfulness, resolution, hope and cour- 
age—in other words, “highth of noblest 
temper’; and in addition to the use of the 
word phalanx, the words that I have trans- 
lated firm purpose (evorabes Ppovnux) mean 
literally “well-established thought”. It 
looks as if “fixed thought” was Milton’s 
attempt to reproduce, even at the cost of 
some violence to English idiom, the exact 
flavour of the ancient phrase. 

If this is indeed the passage to which 
Milton was alluding, he must have meant 
us to register the exact point at which the 
description of the “ Hero’s old” ceases to 
be applicable to the fallen angels: whatever 
else they do, they cannot possibly believe 
that God is on their side. Thus Milton 
relied, perhaps unwisely, on his readers’ 
familiarity with classical literature to save 
them from taking this apparent glorification 
of “the Devil’s party” entirely at its face 


value. 
PAUL TURNER. 


GEORGE VARGIS, CONSTABLE 


his gossip about Shakespeare in his 
Brief Lives, John Aubrey writes: 

“The Humour of the Constable in Mid- 

somernights’s Dreame he happened to take 
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at Grendon [i.e. Long Crendon] in Bucks 
(I think it was Midsomer night that he 
happened to lye there) which is the roade 
from London to Stratford, and there was 
living that Constable about 1642, when I 
first came to Oxon. Ben Johnson and he 
did gather Humours of men dayly where 
ever they came.” 

The fact that Aubrey has confused Much 
Ado About Nothing with A Midsummer- 
Night’s Dream does not necessarily mean 
that there is no truth in what he says. But 
it is likely that more than a single original, 
real or literary, contributed to Shakespeare's 
comic creations. 

Of the Watch in Much Ado About 
Nothing, the names of Dogberry, the con- 
stable, Hugh Otecake and George Seacole 
were no doubt intended to raise a laugh. 
But what of the headborough, Verges? 

A family of this name, also spelt Vergis, 
Varges and Vargis, is found in the Surrey 
village of West Horsley and its immediate 
neighbourhood in the sixteenth century. A 
single member of this family, George Vargis, 
yeoman, lived at Leatherhead in the later 
part of the century. The Court Rolls of 
the Manor of Pachesham, the principal 
Manor in Leatherhead, show that he served 
as constable in 1588, and that he was again 
chosen for a year’s service at a Court held 
on 13th April, 1599. It was in the summer 
of this year that Much Ado About Nothing 
was most probably written. 

Leatherhead has no known association 
with Shakespeare. Mr. F. B. Benger has 
shown, however, in an article in the Proceed- 
ings of the Leatherhead and District Local 
History Society (Vol. 1, No. 5, 1951), that 
Edmund Tylney. the Master of the Revels, 
had a house at Leatherhead, almost cer- 
tainly that known as The Mansion. He was 
living there at least as early as 1588. Queen 
Elizabeth I dined there on 3rd August, 1591, 
and he spent much of his time there until 
his death in 1610. 

An important part of Tylney’s duties was 
the censorship of plays, and it is known that 
he gave his personal attention to this. 
Perhaps Shakespeare had occasion to visit 
him in connection with the censorship of 
the previous play, probably Henry V; and, 
if he had some encounter with the constable, 
he may have immortalised his name, if not 
his character, in his next play. 


F. BASTIAN. 
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HERO AND BELINDA 


So far as I know Pope’s Belinda has never 

been connected with a specific literary 
model or progenitress.’ Certain parallels 
between her and Marlowe’s Hero suggest, 
however, that she may have had one in that 
fatal beauty. 

The family resemblance is most noticeable 
in the opening of the second canto of Pope’s 
poem, where Belinda, “issuing forth,” 
launches “on the Bosom of the Silver 
Thames.” It is surprising that no one has 
ever called attention to the resemblance 
between this triumphal entry onto the stage 
of action and that of Marlowe’s Hero as 
she moves through the admiring throng at 
the festival of Adonis in Sestos. The simi- 
larities here, and in other loci, are sufficient 
to suggest that Marlowe’s poem and heroine 
served as one of the important sources of 
inspiration for Pope’s fair nymph and her 
supporting cast.” 

A brief recapitulation of the decisive 
scene will best serve as a beginning point. 
In the opening of Canto II of The Rape, 
Belinda is seen setting forth, the rival of the 
Sun, on the silver Thames. She is sur- 
rounded by a galaxy of ‘‘ Fair Nymphs, and 
well-drest Youths,” a kind of sun in the 
little social universe of Hampton courtiers: 
“... ev'ry Eye was fix’d on her alone.” All 
seek, but none gain, the exclusive favors of 
her eyes, which, “like the Sun .. . shine on 
all alike.” This nymph, moreover, 

to the Destruction of Mankind, 

Nourish’d two Locks, which graceful hung behind 

In equal Curls, and well conspir’d to deck 

With shining Ringlets the smooth Iv’ry Neck. 
She will snare a Baron in these “hairy 
Sprindges.” 

This is to be compared to Hero’s equally 
impressive entry onto the scene at Sestos, 


1 Editors have been content to let the matter rest 
with Arabella Fermor, though, as Geoffrey Tillot- 
son points out (Twickenham edition of The Rape 
of the Lock, 2nd edition, 1954, . 88), Pope ‘* may 
or may not have known Arabella Fermor person- 
ally.” Critics have, for the most part, been content 
either with the image of the coquette popularized 
by the Spectator or with the image of a mythopoeic 
heroine. See Hugo M. Reichard, ‘‘The Love 
Affair in Pope’s Rape of the Lock,’ PMLA, LXIX 
(September, 1954), 887-902, and Rebecca P. Parkin, 
** Mythopoeic Activity in the Rape of the Lock,” 
ELH, XXI (March, 1954), 30-38. Both these are, 
of course, valid and valuable suggestions. 

?—In making this suggestion it is necessary to 
ignore—as Pope could have done—certain obvious 
differences not only in the stories but in the tone 
of the two poems. 
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where, moreover, like Belinda’s, her journey 
is fraught with a foreboding of fate: 

On this feast day, O cursed day and hour, 

Went Hero thorough Sestos, from her tower 

To Venus’ temple, where unhappil 

As after chanc’d, they did each other spy.’ 
As Sestos likewise was a host of handsome 
youth: 


For every street like to a firmament 
Glistered with breathing stars... 


But, like Belinda, 

... far above the loveliest, Hero shin’d, 

And stole way th’ enchanted gazer’s mind ... 
The attraction of her beauty, like that of 
Belinda’s, is compared to that of a heavenly 
body, though in Hero’s case it is the moon 
(see vv. 107-112). “‘ And all that view’'d her 
were enamour’d on her.” Hardened soldiers 
stood trembling at her beauty; alike they 

Await the sentence of her scornful eyes ; 

He whom she favours lives ; the other dies.* 
And Hero captures the pride of Abydos. 

The impact of the resemblance is more 
to be felt of course in the consecutive read- 
ing than in fragmentary quotation. Even 
so, and despite obvious differences, the two 
scenes are remarkably reminiscent of each 
other.6 But there are other parallels to 
support the assumption of relationship. 
There is the matter of Belinda’s hair, her 
“two Locks,” nourished “to the Destruc- 
tion of Mankind.” Hero was also wor- 
shipped for her hair: ‘. . . Hero the fair, / 
Whom young Apollo courted for her hair.” 
From the quotations given above, moreover, 
it is apparent that Hero contributed her 
share to the destruction of mankind She 
certainly did no service to womankind: 
“Since Hero’s time hath half the world 
been black.” Even the launching itself is 


* Quotations are from Marlowe’s Poems, ed. 
L. C. Martin (London: Methuen, 1931) and The 
Rape of the Lock, ed. cit. 

“Such ocular arrogance is not to be found in 
Belinda of course. But it is found in other heroines 
in Pope’s poem: 

While thro’ the Press enrag’d Thalestris flies, 


And scatters Deaths around from both her 
Eyes... 
When bold Sir Plume had drawn Clarissa 
down 


Chloe stept in, and kill’d him with a Frown; 
She smil’d to see the doughty Hero slain, 
But at her Smile, the Beau reviv'd again. 


* Another obvious parallel to the opening of 
Canto Il—one usually overlooked by editors intent 
upon the patent comparison with Aeneas’ voyage 
up the Tiber—is Cleopatra's journey down the 
Cydnus in Shakespeare’s Antony and Cleopatra. 
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not without its suggestion in Marlowe's 

poem: recall Leander’s question, 

Why vowest thou then to live in Sestos here, 

Who on Love's seas more glorious wouldst 
appear? 

Belinda’s cross, “ Which Jews might kiss, 

and Infidels adore,” might well be an heir- 

loom (reset to be sure) handed down from 

Hero: 

About her neck hung chains of pebble-stone, 

Which lighten’d by her neck, like diamonds 
shone. 

And one recalls Belinda’s “Iv’ry Neck.” 

Another passage in Hero and Leander, 

which might have contributed to the idea 

of the Jew and the Infidel, is one describing 

Hero’s tears: 

Forth from those two tralucent cisterns brake 

A stream of liquid pearl, which down her face 

Made milk-white paths, whereon the gods might 
trace 

To Jove’s high court. 

The following parallel, though not at all 

similar in sense, shows a common imagery 

relating to the eyes. Of Belinda we are told, 

Her lively Looks a sprightly Mind disclose, 

Quick as her Eyes, and as unfix’d as those. 

The suggestion of astral effects (supported 

by the sun imagery surrounding the couplet) 

is reminiscent of a passage in Hero and 

Leander: 


And here and there her eyes, through anger, 
rang’d. 

And, like a planet moving several ways 

At one self instant, she poor soul essays. 
But there is another parallel involving the 
eyes of the two heroines, more relevant. 
Hero is in the Temple of Venus: 

There Hero sacrificing turtles’ blood, 

Vail'd to the ground, vailing her eyelids close, 

And modestly they opened as she rose: 

Thence flew Love’s arrow with the golden head, 

And thus Leander was enamoured. 
One is reminded of two couplets in The 
Rape : 

Sol thro’ white Curtains shot a tim’rous Ray, 

And op’d those Eyes that must eclipse the Day. 


‘Twas then Belinda! if Report say true, 

Thy Eyes first open’d on a Billet-doux. 

Two final parallels involve Pope’s Baron. 
Both have to do with his prayer to the gods, 
and the requital it met. 


The Pow’res gave Ear, and granted half his 
Pray’r, 

The rest, the Winds dispers’d in empty Air. 

This is a poetical commonplace,’ but 

Marlowe's part in it has been consistently 


‘See The Rape of the Lock, ed. cit., p. 160, 
notes, 
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ignored by editors. The passage in his 
poem pertains to Hero: 

And hands so pure, so innocent, nay such 

As might have made Heaven stoop to have a 

_, touch, ’ 

Did she uphold to Venus, and again 

Vow’'d spotless chastity, but all in vain ; 

Cupid beat down her prayers with his wings, 

Her vows above the empty air he flings. 
And Leander’s initiation of his campaign 
likewise recalls the Baron’s supplication. 
Having raised his altar, he 


aie re three am’rous Sighs to raise the 
ire. 

Then prostrate falls, and begs with ardent Eyes 

Soon to obtain, and long possess the Prize. 
So Leander, in less elaborate fashion: 

And now begins Leander to display 

Love's holy fire, with words, with sighs and tears. 

Both poems exhibit a heroine sallying 
forth innocent of a fate that awaits them, 
both heroines are victims of sexual con- 
quest, the gods intervene in both cases, in 
one there is a descent to the Underworld 
(Umbriel’s journey to the Cave of Spleen) 
and in the other an ascent to the region 
of the gods (Cupid’s journey to Olympus), 
both heroines weep at their conquest, and 
both poems display “What dire Offence 
from am’rous Causes springs.” Both poems 
are written in heroic couplets and in the 
heroic style. Such an array of similarities 
makes it difficult not to believe that Hero 
and Leander ought to be included among 
the many sources of The Rape of the Lock, 
especially of its celebrated heroine. 


JOHN M. EDEN. 


DRYDEN’S INFLUENCE ON 
CUTHBERT CONSTABLE 


AMONG the treasures of The Folger 

Shakespeare Library in Washington, 
D.C., is the as yet unpublished work of 
Cuthbert Constable (d. 1746) entitled: An 
Essay towards a new English Dictionary 
wherein the terms of Art are cast together, 
as likewise words and phrases of the same 
import so that every reader may without 
trouble find words & expressions proper to 
his subject (Folger MS M.b.54). Constable 
was a wealthy antiquarian, styled “the 
Catholic Maecanas” (DNB), who resided 
for many years at Burton Constable, near 


Hull, Yorkshire, where he presumably 
worked on the compilation mentioned 
above. He used a large folio-sized note- 


book (it runs to 1,704 pp.) in which to jot 
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down his definitions of words, or to register 
citations which would illustrate usage. 
Many of the pages are blank; others are 
crowded, as new material was added. I 
surmise that the task occupied his leisure 
over many years: perhaps the job was 
started during the 1720s or 1730s. If he had 
started with some basic principles, they 
were not strictly adhered to; for at times 
he merely gives a short definition of a word; 
at others he gives considerable illustration. 
But the work was an antiquary’s hobby; and 
did not have to meet the requirements of 
commercial publication. 

A sample of Constable’s mode of defini- 
tion runs as follows: Alive “if he is above 
ground” (p. 86). A sample of his method 
of illustration: Doctrine. ‘“’Tis a doctrine 
almost universally receiv’d by Christians, as 
well Protestants as Catholicks, that there are 
Guardian Angels appointed by God 
Almighty, as his vicegerents, for the protec- 
tion & government of Cities, prouinces, 
Kingdoms, & monarchies; and these as well 
of Heathens, as of true believers” (p. 315). 
A glance at W. P. Ker’s standard edition of 
the Essays of John Dryden (Oxford, 1900), 
ii, 34, will show that Constable is quoting 
directly. I have made a cursory examina- 
tion of the terms of literary criticism, such 
as tragedy or comedy, mentioned by Con- 
stable, and almost without exception the 
citations are silently taken from Dryden’s 
writings. Constable did not produce a work 
similar in scope to, let us say, Roget’s 
Thesaurus; but he did give us some interest- 
ing evidence as to the popularity and influ- 
ence of John Dryden’s literary criticism 
during the first half of the eighteenth 
century. [The quotations from Folger MS 
M.b.54 have been made through the kind 
permission of Dr. Louis B. Wright, Director 
of The Folger Shakespeare Library.] 


R. H. Bowers. 
University of Florida. 


THE ART OF TRAVELLING TO 
ADVANTAGE (1699) 


" "THE art of travelling to advantage” has 

engrossed the wholehearted attention 
of men (and women) for countless genera- 
tions. No sooner had the last travellers of 
Rome and Byzantium joined their ancestors 
than the faithful pilgrims of Medieval 
Europe began visiting the Holy Land and 
Europe’s multifarious shrines, like St. James 
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of Compastella, Canterbury and Rome, 
Chaucer’s Good Wife of Bath comes imme. 
diately to mind, but she is only typical of 
thousands travelling the roads and inland 
seas during the late Middle Ages and early 
Renaissance. 

The urge to “ bundle and go” sent many 
of the explorers West and South from the 
Fifteenth through the Seventeenth Centuries, 
And at the same time, young men and their 
tutors were swarming out of England and 
the northern European countries to Paris, 
Florence and Rome. This Grand Tour has 
kept its vogue ever since, whenever world 
conditions allow such movement. 

The Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries 
were productive of many voyage accounts, 
of all kinds, and they were widely read. 
One example was the collection of Voyages 
and Discoveries Made by the Spaniards in 
America, which featured lurid descriptions 
of Spanish atrocities against the Indians in 
the New World, and the propositions of 
Father Bartolome de las Cases for prevent- 
ing “the further Ruin of the West-Indies”. 
Popularity of this collection is proven by the 
translations, beginning at Venice at 1644, 
when the original Spanish version and the 
Italian translation were published in parallel 
columns. The French translation, by Jean 
Baptiste Morvan de Bellegarde, appeared in 
Paris in 1697, and in the following year at 
Amsterdam. The 1698 edition was printed by 
Daniel Boulesteys de la Contie, for Louis de 
Lorme. During the same year De la Contie 
also printed for De Lorme a 54-page pamph- 
let intitled L’Art de Voyager Utilement, 
“ following the copy of Paris.” (In view of 
the anonymous author’s cynical comments 
concerning princes and their courts, the 
“copy” was undoubtedly a manuscript.) 
In the advertisement prefixed to this work, 
the author is spoken of as one who “ com- 
mences to make a noise ” at Paris, and who 
intends to publish a study of politics at all 
the courts of Europe. The latter statement 
is confirmed by the author himself in the 
final paragraph of L’Art. It is possible, of 
course, that the author was that J. B. M. 
de Bellegarde, writer of several manners 


: The title page reads: L’ART/DE/VOYAGER/ 
UTILEMENT./ [device]/ Suivant la Copie de Paris. 
/A AMSTERDAM, /Chez. J. LOUIS DE LORME 
Libraire sur le/ Rockin a ‘l’enseigne de 
LIBERTE’ /—/M. DC. XCVIII. Pp [iv] 1-51. 
Colophon: A AMSTERDAM, / de I’Imprimerie de 
DANIEL BOULESTEYS/DE LA CONTIE, dans 
lEland-stratt./M. D. XCVIII. [ic] 
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pooks,? who translated the Paris edition of 
Voyages and Discoveries. This is certainly 
the implication of its inclusion with the 
London edition of 1699.° 


The Art of Travelling is addressed to men 
between twenty-five and thirty-five years of 
age who travel, in either private or public 
capacities, primarily to observe foreign 
courts. It is not concerned either with the 
young man making the Grand Tour for 
general self-improvement or with the 
elderly man searching for health. Interest- 
ing as the author’s observations are, they 
have little applicability to modern times, 
except for the following selections. First 
come the general comments on the benefits 
of travel, particularly in contrast to the 
value of reading books of voyages and 
travels : 


’Tis commonly thought that the Advan- 
tages of Travelling are always out- 
balanc’d by the Inconveniences that attend 
it; that tho a Man is at never so much 
Charge in his Voyages, he must still 
undergo a great deal of Hardship; and 
when all is done, the Profit he reaps is not 
to be compar’d with the Fatigues he 
endures. But nothing can be more false 
than this Opinion; for in truth, the advan- 
tage of Travelling infinitely surmounts the 
trouble of it; and as the Experiment of a 
Chymist, whatever it costs him, is very 
well rewarded when he makes some con- 
siderable discovery of Nature; so that 
Traveller that knows how to improve his 
Mind as he ought by his Voyages, is 


*Among Bellegarde’s translated works appear, 
for example, the following: Reflections upon 
Ridicule (London, 1707), Reflections upon Polite- 
ness of Manners (London, 1707). The Art of 
Pleasing in Conversation (London, 1722) was 
formerly attributed to him. He also wrote L’Art 
de Connaitre les Hommes and L’Art de se Taire. 
* The title page reads: A / RELATION / of the 
First / VOYAGES AND DISCOVERIES / Made 
by the SPANIARDS in America. | WITH / An 
Account of their unparallel’d Cruelties / on the 
Indians, in the destruction of a- / bove Forty 
Millions of People. / Together with the Proposi- 
tions offer’d to the / King of Spain, to prevent the 
further Ruin / of the West-Indies. By Don 
Bartholomew de las Casas, Bishop of Chiapa, | 
who was an Eye-witness of their Cruelties./—/ 
Illustrated with Cuts |—]/ To which is added, / 
The Art of Travelling, shewing how a Man may / 
dispose his Travels to the best advantage. /—/ 
London, | Printed for Daniel Brown at the Black 
Swan and Bible without Temple-Bar, and 
Andrew Bell at the Cross- / keys and Bible in 
Cornhil near stocks-market, 1699. 


the script s throughout. 
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always well requited for the Inconveni- 
ences he has sustain’d. 

The Prejudice that some entertain, that 
the want of that Experience which is to 
be gain’d in Voyages and actual Dis- 
coveries, may be supplied by reading 
Books that treat of such matters, or by the 
force of the Imagination, which gives its 
own shape to all things it represents, and 
never makes ’em appear as they are in 
themselves, is a mere Illusion: For what- 
ever forestals and prepossesses the 
Judgment is so little capable of forming 
the Mind, that ’tis the very thing which 
corrupts it, and deprives it of its natural 
relish for Truth, and that disposition to 
receive it, which serves as a foundation 
for Reason to build upon. That which is 
found in Books is not always true; for 
besides that Decency will not permit Men 
to write but within the compass of certain 
Rules, Flattery, the humor of the Time 
and Nation wherein a Man lives, the 
public interest, or the management of 
private Affairs, always make some differ- 
ence between what a Man writes, and 
what may be thought by those among 
whom he lives: Which forms an almost 
invincible Obstacle in the way of Truth, 
and hinders her from shewing her self in 
her proper shape. 

But in Travelling we find all imaginable 
help and assistance to furnish our Minds 
with Experience and Knowledg; for what 
is conceal’d in Books is by this means 
openly discover’d to us; and we judg of 
things with more safety, because we see 
’em with greater perspicuity when the 
Curtain is drawn aside. When we go 
to the very Principles of things, and draw 
Water at the Fountain, the taste and 
quality of it must needs be most agree- 
able. This is the way to know Men as 
they really are, and not only as the 
Interest of some Persons makes ’em 
appear to be; and to judg of their Actions, 
Manners, and Politicks in themselves, and 
not on the Credit of foreign Relations; 
so that the Mind receiving thence a pure 
and vivid light, that sets it above the 
danger of Prejudice, is at the same time 
confirm’d and improv’d on solid grounds, 
and at length rais’d to the upper Region 
of Policy where its great Phenomena 
appear... .‘ 


“London, 1699, edition. Pp.1-2. I modernize 
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Then the author establishes the four 
qualities necessary for the successful 
traveller: 


This Art of Travelling to advantage 
requires four Conditions that are all 
absolutely necessary in every one that 
would succeed in it. The first is, That his 
Mind be already form’d and fix’d, and yet 
this in such a manner as not to be strictly 
determin’d. The second is, That he be not 
prepossess’d with Prejudices. The third 
is, That his Capacity bear a proportion to 
the Science or Business to which he is 
devoted, and in which he desires to be 
accomplish’d. And the fourth is, That he 
want no assistance necessary to bring him 
into acquaintance with the best Masters, 
and that he know their sentiments at the 
first hand. 


I say, the first Condition is to have the 
Mind form’d, but not determin’d; that is, 
it should not be so crude as eagerly to 
receive all sorts of Impressions, and yet 
sufficiently dispos’d to give a free admis- 
sion to Truth, which will perhaps be 
understood better by an Example. One 
that travels too young is immediately dis- 
satisfied in the exercise of the Religion he 
professes, by the different manners of 
Worship he discovers abroad; therefore 
the greenness of his Age makes him run a 
greater risk than is commonly thought in 
the discussion of matters of Religion, tho’ 
it renders him very fit to endure Fatigues, 
the differences of Climats, of Food, and 
of the various Seasons of the Year. Nor 
is a Man any more fit to improve by 
Travelling when too much advanc’d in 
Years, because His Mind is too much 
determin’d, and in no very good disposi- 
tion to learn what he thinks he knows 
well enough already. So that that part of 
a Man’s Age from twenty five to thirty 
five is the most proper time for Travelling, 
because his Mind is neither wholly crude, 
nor entirely form’d; that which he has 
already learn’d only disposes him to judg 
the better, while he seeks to be inform’d 
after another manner; and thus he makes 
so fair a decision of what he learns, that 
all the Sophisms in the World will never 
shake him. By this tis easy to see whence 
it is that so few are the better for Travel- 
ling, and can only give an account of such 
Circumstances as Soldiers and Postilions 
might easily relate; "tis to be attributed 
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either to their too great Youth or too 
great Age. 

The second Qualification of a Traveller 

is, That he be void of Prejudice in every 
thing, about which he desires to receive 
Information; because Prejudice produces 
such an Effect upon our Reason, as a Film 
does upon the Eye; it casts such a Mist 
upon it, and renders it so uncapable to 
make a fair Judgement of what is pro. 
pos’d to it, that nothing can be more 
opposite to the discovery of Truth than 
Prepossession, which if it bears sway in 
the Mind, will give little hope to improve- 
ment by Travelling. 
The third Quality requisite is, To havea 
Capacity of Mind proportionate to the 
business to which a man applies himself, 
and in which he seeks to be accomplish’d: 
For seeing the rudiments of Paintirig and 
other Arts are not to be learn’d by Travel- 
ling, and observing the finest Strokes of 
the best Masters; but a Man must be cut 
out for a business before he presumes to 
seek Improvement in it by going abroad: 
They that suppose to turn a Blockhead 
into a Man of Parts by sending him into 
foreign Countries, will find themselves 
mistaken. He that has but a_ small 
Natural Capacity will never have a large 
one, whatever course be taken to improve 
it: "Tis true, he may learn by Travelling to 
fill up what Capacity he has, but he'll 
never be able to go beyond it, for the 
Minds of Men have their several degrees 
of height and strength, as well as their 
Bodies; and as ’tis impossible by all the 
Art in the World to add one inch toa 
Man’s Stature when at his full growth, so 
*tis utterly impracticable to enlarge the 
Capacity of his Mind beyond the Bounds 
which Nature has prescrib’d. 

The fourth qualification is, To be fur- 
nish’d with all necessary Assistance to 
facilitate his Access to the Masters of 
those Arts and Sciences he has a mind to 
learn; in which respect every Country has 
a different Genius; so that ’tis often seen, 
that what may contribute to a man’s assis- 
tance in one place, will by no means do 
him any good in another.° 


And then the author sets forth the useless- 
ness of knowing the languages of the 
countries to be visited : 


As for the knowledg of Tongues, 
* Same, 2-4. 
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besides that it is impossible to acquire all 
a Man wants if he travel any thing far, 
and that it will not do him all the Service 
that is commonly imagin’d, if he has only 
a mind to run through Europe, it is a 
great occasion of the Corruption of 
Manners, by easily introducing Men into 
places of Debauchery; and on the other 
hand it has been observ’d, that it contri- 
butes very little to the forming of the 
Mind: for besides that it is not the com- 
mon People that a Man ought to be 
curious in consulting; and among Men of 
figure the knowledg of their Language 
renders a Man obnoxious to suspicion, ’tis 
sufficient that a Man can speak any one 
Language that is known: As the Italian 
Tongue is very common in Greece and 
the Lesser Asia, besides the help one may 
have from Interpreters, of whom there are 
great numbers for all the Living Tongues 
in Europe. And if you speak a dead 
Language with any Native of a foreign 
Country, he has no advantage above you; 
and if you are better vers’d in it than he, 
he'll be sure to supply what he wants in 
Expression by the degree of Knowledg, 
wherein he excels you in respect of the 
matter about which you converse, and will 
give you a greater insight into it in half 
an hour’s Discourse, than you should have 
obtain’d it may be in twenty Visits, if you 
had made use of his Native Language. 
Tis sufficient if you have Language 
enough to make your self understood 
about your necessary Affairs; and there 
are always People to be found, who will 
make use of your Native Language, to 
discourse with you so as not to be under- 
stood by others, that they may learn 
something of you that others don’t know; 
and that they may give you occasion to 
learn something of them which you don’t 
yet understand. But Curiosity ought to 
be kept within the bounds of Patience and 
Discretion, and that being suppos’d, 
there’s scarce any thing but a Man may be 
capable of it in Travelling; if one can but 
add to the Conditions I have been men- 
tioning a lively and yet obsequious Fancy, 
an easy and faithful Memory, a sweet and 
insinuating Humor, a Curiosity that is not 
impatient, and an impartial way of 
judging. CLAUDE E. Jones. 

University of California, Los Angeles. 


‘Same, 6-7. 
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PERFORMANCES OF BENJAMIN 
GRIFFIN’S “WHIG AND TORY” 


BENJAMIN GRIFFIN’S Whig and Tory 

is the most considerable of his plays. 
Although the plot is conventional and the 
characters stereotyped, it achieved, perhaps 
because of its promising title, some success. 
Genest records about fifteen performances 
and Nicoll lists the same number. Griffin’s 
manuscript diary in the British Museum re- 
cords, however, a total of twenty-one per- 
formances.' Since Griffin seems to have 
been highly esteemed for the probity and 
integrity of his character, his diary deserves 
attention. The play was sufficiently popular 
to have been given the six additional per- 
formances he records. 

Griffin was respectable, of good family, 
sober and industrious; his career is docu- 
mented in a number of sources. Jacob's 
Poetical Register (1719) gives a full account 
of his early years: 


A Comedian, of about Three Years 
standing at the Theatre in Lincolns-Inn- 
Fields. He is the Son of the late Reverend 
Mr. Benjamin Griffin, Rector of Buxton 
and Oxnead, in the County of Norfolk, the 
Seats of the Pastons, Earls of Yarmouth, 
to which honourable Family he was many 
Years Chaplain. Our Author was born 
at Oxnead aforesaid, and educated at the 
Free-School of North-Walsham in the 
said County, founded by that Noble 
Family.” 

In the dedication of his farce The Humours 
of Purgatory (1716) Griffin refers to himself 
as “an Actor of but one Year’s Experi- 
ence.” Thorn-Drury’s notebook compiled 
from the 1723 edition of the Poetical 
Register contains the information that 
Griffin joined a_ strolling company at 
Norwich in 1712, and asserts he was so 
successful at Lincoln’s Inn Fields in 
“characters of choleric and eccentric old 


' British Museum, Egerton 2320. 

*7(London: E. Curll, 1719), p. 290. The 
Biographia Dramatica recounts the circumstances 
of Griffin’s beginning a dramatic career: ‘‘ He was 
put apprentice to a glazier at Norwich ;-but acting 
being a more yng pursuit to him than glazing, 
he ran away from his master, and got initiated 
among a pack of strollers, who frequented that 
city in the ag 1712; with whom, and in other 
companies, he arrived at considerable excellence, 
till, in the year 1714, he made one at the opening 
of the new theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields.” 
(London: Longman, Hurst, Rees, etc., 1812), Vol. 
I, Part 1, p. 300. 
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men” that Drury Lane engaged him in 1721 

to avoid competition.» The list appended 

to Whincop’s Scanderbeg noted that he 
was thought an Actor of great Humour in 
low Comedy, especially in the Parts of 

Old Men. The Managers of Drury-lane 

House judged him of such Consequence, 

that they took Pains to get him away from 

the rival Theatre, tho’ they had not much 
occasion for him at their own, having 
already others more excellent in the same 

Way of Playing, as Norris and Johnson.‘ 
During his last season at Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields he had acted Sir Hugh Evans in The 
Merry Wives of Windsor;> one of his first 
roles at Drury Lane was _ Polonius.® 
Benjamin Victor remarks that he played 
parts also acted by Norris, Johnson and 
Cibber, and that his first great success was 
as Lovegold in Fielding’s Miser.’ 

Griffin’s character was apparently as 
methodical and tranquil as his career. 
Victor noted his prudence and prevision: 

He was a sensible, sober Man, and well 
respected. When he died, he left Effects 
very acceptable to his Sister and her 

Children; and what is more uncommon, a 

good Character.* 


Upon his death, a letter was printed in the 
Universal Spectator drawing the character 
of Griffin as the prototype of an “ Excellent 
Actor.” The letter describes the qualifica- 
tions of an archetypal actor, notes that he 
represents Nature truly and that he “ forti- 
fies moral Precepts by Example.” It 
continues : 

Several Recreations are agreeable; but, 
in spight of Calumny, this of the Actor 
is the most rational; all Men are of his 
Occupation, and indeed, what he does in 
Fiction they do in Reality: This Day one 
plays a Miser, the next an angry Father; 
one Day a fine Gentleman, the next a 
Bankrupt, &c. I observe, of all Men 
living, a worthy, honest Actor, in one 
Kind, is the strongest Motive of Affection 
that can be; for when he dies, we cannot 


* Bodleian, Thorn-Drury, d. 6. This biographical 
information is from a catalogue item advertising 
Griffin’s Injured Virtue and Love a N Sack. 

“(London: W. Reeve, 1747), p 
* The Daily Post, No. 448 (March ‘4 1721). 
* Thorn-Drury d. 6 
’The History of the Theatres of London and 
Dublin (London: T. Davies, R. Griffiths, T. Becket, 
aa) p. 80. 
id. 
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be persuaded any Man can do his Parts 
like him. To conclude, a worthy, honest 
Actor ought to be valued by the Corrup- 
tion of the major Part of his Profession, 
as one would Gold in the Ore; we should 
not mind the Dross, but the Purity of the 
Metal. All this Character met in one 
worthy Man and excellent Actor, lately 
dead, Mr. BENJAMIN GRIFFIN, of 
Drury-Lane Theatre.’® 


The letter is followed by an epitaph which 
pays extravagant tribute to Griffin’s talents 
as an actor and concludes with an 
apostrophe to his private virtues: 

For greater Worth in Private was he lov’d; 

Mirth without Folly, Friendship without Art, 

Just all his Actions, honest all his Heart; 

Nor doubt such Actor and such Man cou'd be; 

Such man and Actor was, and GRIFFIN He. % 
All these references indicate that Griffin was 
eminently reputable: he was apparently a 
man whose word could be relied upon, and 
his personal diary should be trustworthy. 

Whig and Tory requires little comment; 
it is a competent, workmanlike play which 
contains in the role of Sir John Indolent, 
written by Griffin for himself, one excellent 
acting part." Though sometimes advertised 
as Whig and Tory Reconcil’d,” the play is 
not really political. Genest commented that 
Griffin “ has very properly not inserted any 
thing about politics, which could offend 
either party.”** The title refers, of course, 
to the violent upheavals of 1717 and 1718 
which had been often reflected on the stage, 
notably in Cibber’s The Non-Juror. Though 
part of the audience may have been 
attracted by the suggestion of political 
topicality, it was quickly disillusioned: the 
prologue unequivocally disclaims political 
commentary. 

We know your Expectations join to Night 

To see two Factions, Whig and Tory fight: 

But ev’n as when Recruits are oft begun, 

And mighty Projects form’d, yet nothing done: 

So our sly Author, to avoid a Fray, 

Has made the Party-Champions of his Play, 

Tame as our Buff-coats on a Training Day. 

*(London: A Ward, J. Clarke, Ra * ems etc., 
1747), Vol. IV, p. 105. 

‘Nicoll notes that the play = — to 
Fletcher’s The Maid in the Mill. A History of 
English Drama (Cambridge: the University Press, 
1952), Vol. II, p. 140. 

2 The St. James's Post, No. 792 (February 12-15, 
1720), No. 794 (February 17-19, 1720). The Weekly 
Journal or Saturday's Post, No. 63 (February 13, 
1720), No. 64 (February 20, 1720). 

> Some Account of the Engh Stage (Bath: 
H. E. Carrington, 1832), Vol. III, 40. 
**(London: N. Mist, 1720.) 
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The epilogue recapitulates the neutrality of 
the author’s point of view: 

Now you have seen the eager Parties worry 

Each other, in the Names of Whig and Tory; 

Guess what I am? Of Faction somewhat surer, 

Nor Whig, nor Tory, nor, I swear, Nonjuror. 

A Trimmer J—who seem to stand alone, 

At once am of all Parties—and of none.'* 

The party quarrel of the play is, in fact, 
limited to the clash of two conventional 
dramatic personalities: Sir John Indolent, 
the Tory, is simply a stereotyped country 
gentleman—conservative, countrified, eccen- 
tric, arbitrary, irascible and very absent- 
minded; Sir Rowland Heartfree, the Whig, 
is sensible, responsible, businesslike and 
reasonable.'* The political commentary 
implied in depicting representative adherents 
to Whig and Tory principles may have con- 
tributed to the success of the play, but it 
doubtless benefited as well from the display 
of Griffin’s considerable comic talents in a 
role specifically contrived for them. What- 
ever the reason, the play was certainly 
popular enough to have achieved the addi- 
tional performances Griffin lists.'’ 

Genest records about fifteen performances 
of Whig and Tory between 1720 and 1731, 
and Nicoll lists the same number. Griffin’s 
diary, however, records a total of twenty- 
one. Instead of Genest’s “ about 8 times” 
for the first run, he records nine: the play 
was first acted on January 26, 1720; the fifth 
night was February 1, and, according to 
Griffin, the ninth was on February 5. He 
also lists performances on February 16 and 
27, March 19 and April 19 not recorded in 
Genest or Nicoll. Finally, when the play 
was revived in the summer of 1729, Genest 
writes “acted 3 times,” but Griffin records 
four performances. 

The available evidence seems to support 
Genest, whose calendar agrees with the 
newspaper advertisements. For example, 
the Daily Post advertisement lists Othello, 


’ Ibid. 

.“*The violent prejudice which these gentlemen 
display is deplored by other characters in the play: 
Reynard observes (p. 11), ‘ Did we reflect how 
wretched this Spirit of Party made us, not one sure 
but would join to chase away that Fiend, that evil 
Genius of our “wy” In the denouement, 
Heartfree exclaims (p. , “our future Conduct 
Shall prove, that Unity, Peace and friendly Offices 
: each other, are what we only want to make us 

lappy.” 

*' The audiences at Lincoln’s Inn Fields may also 
have been increased by the closure of Drury Lane 
by the Duke of Newcastle during the first perform- 
ances of Whig and Tory. 
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not Whig and Tory, for March 19, but it is 
interesting to note that Griffin lists Othello 
for March 17. The Post advertises The 
Fair Quaker of Deal for April 19, and, as 
Griffin does, lists Macbeth for the 18 and 
The Spanish Fryer for April 20. It is 
obvious that Griffin lists the same plays as 
the newspapers, but slightly rearranges the 
calendar. 

While it is perhaps impossible to reach a 
conclusion, may not Griffin be correct? 
Respected for his character in private life 
as well as for his dependability as an actor, 
Griffin seems hardly the man to have kept 
a distorted record or performances merely 
to salve his vanity. If his diary is accorded 
the respect given its author, it may be a 
reliable guide to theatrical history. The 
newspaper advertisements had, necessarily, 
to be prepared in advance, and it is possible 
that a new play of proved popularity might 
have been substituted at the last moment 
because of some mishap in the theater or 
because of requests from the audience. 
Certainly Griffin’s diary must be newly 
surveyed as a source of theatrical history 
during his career. 


WILLIAM M. PETERSON. 
Lake Erie College. 


FIELDING AND THE ’FORTY-FIVE 
(Continued from cci. 482) 


WHEN Miss Seymour found some years 

ago the relationship between the 
Compleat and Authentick and Defoe’s 
(?Richardson’s) Tour of the Whole Island 
on the one hand and Dodsley’s Museum on 
the other, she was led, I think, to the wrong 
conclusion. She might reasonably have 
argued : 


(1) Defoe’s editor borrowed from the 
Compleat and Authentick; but 

(2) it can now be shown that the Com- 
pleat and Authentick was republished 
from the Museum; 

(3) Fielding could not have been 
writing for the Museum; therefore 

(4) Fielding was not the author of the 
Compleat and Authentick. 

Instead she argued: 

(1) Defoe’s editor borrowed from the 
Compleat and Authentick. 

(2) It is now known that the Compleat 
and Authentick was republished from the 
Museum. 
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(3) The Compleat and Authentick is 
ascribed to Fielding; therefore 

(4) Fielding was a contributor to the 
Museum. 


This seems to overlook entirely that there is 
no real evidence—and to do Professor Cross 
justice, he did not pretend that there was— 
that Fielding wrote a single line of the 
Compleat and Authentick. The false 
ascription in the first instance depended 
upon the slightest of coincidences that can 
now be satisfactorily explained away: it 
depended solely upon the assumption that 
the two titles were variant references to a 
single work. 

The Compleat and Authentick was 
originally brought forward by Cross to fill 
an apparent gap. The gap has now been 
filled by the genuine title; therefore the 
spurious one must naturally now be dis- 
missed. There is no longer a gap to fill, 
and hence no longer any place in Fielding 
bibliography for the Compleat and Authen- 
tick. Biographers, however, finding the item 
still in the old bibliographies, feel themselves 
compelled to work it in somewhere. So Dr. 
Dudden continues to tell us, as his more 
immediate predecessors have told us, that 
such evidence “as there is, fairly warrants 
the attribution of the work to Fielding’s 
pen.””* 

Such evidence as there is does not. There 
is no reason whatsoever, and no evidence 
internal or external, why the Compleat and 
Authentick should be any longer credited— 
or debited—to Henry Fielding. 

Nor is the book commonly described 
correctly in its physical features. Professor 
Cross, who incidentally transcribed the 
title inaccurately, described the book as one 
of 155 pages,” which the Cambridge Biblio- 
graphy of English Literature “ corrects” to 
156.° In point of fact it contains 163 pages 
of text.‘ Furthermore, Cross described the 
volume as containing a folding chart: “A 
plan of the action at Seatonne”.® That this 
plate is no part of the actual book, but an 
intruded separate publication, may be 
adduced by its legend: “* Published accord- 
ing to Act of Parliament, Oct, 17, 1745. By 
G. Hawkins at Milton Head in Fleet Street, 


_ ‘This mistake derives from an error in pagina- 
tion, where both signatures B and C are numbered 


° TIT, 314; and Il, 5. 
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Price 1s. plain and 2s. coloured.”*® Professor 
Cross, although he does not say so, was pre- 
sumably describing the British Museum 
copy.’ The plate is not in my own copy, 
nor is it known in any other. I think it may 
be taken that it is a mere insertion in a 
single copy. 

There are other points about the British 
Museum copy. Like my own, it lacks a 
half-title, but unlike any other copy known 
to me it has what purports to be a leaf of 
advertisements at the back. Thus the title- 
page (without the half-title) seems conjugate 
with the two leaves of text and leaf of adver- 
tisements, which appear to constitute the 
last gathering. But when I learned of a 
copy with a half-title (which gives one more 
leaf than is required for a simple gathering) 
it led me to examine the British Museum 
copy more closely and I found that the leaf 
of “advertisements” is, like the “ plate”, 
also an intrusion, and no part of the actual 
book. The volume “advertised” is the 
State of the Nation for 1748, whereas the 
Compleat and Authentick was noticed in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for April, 1747. 
Furthermore, the rest of the leaf refers to 
the Reasons for Giving up Gibraltar. The 
leaf is in fact a half-titlke which has got 
separated from the volume to which it refers. 
The first leaf of the British Museum copy 
of the Reasons for Giving up Gibraltar 
corresponds exactly with the last leaf bound 
up with the Compleat and Authentick.* 

* * * 


The third work of Fielding of about this 
period that continues to be recorded as 
“lost” notwithstanding that it has been 
found is Ovid’s Art of Love Paraphrased 
and Adapted to the Present Time. 

It is anonymous but was advertised in the 
Jacobite’s Journal’® and listed by Millar 
among Fielding’s works.'* Professor Cross 


* It was advertised right away in the news-sheets; 
see for example, the London Evening Post, between 
19th of October and 19th of November. ch aed 

* Although the set-up of the title as he gives it 
is not in exact agreement with it—nor, incidentally, 
a Own copy. 

*The work might therefore be described as an 
8vo in fours: Half title (verso blank), title-page 
(verso blank), text, pp. 1-8, 9-16 twice, 17-155 (verso 
of 155 blank)=[X?] A-U‘, X?. 

No. 15, 12th March, 1748. 

Jonathan Wild, 1754, revised edition (leaf 
wanting in the British Museum copy), and in Sarah 
Fielding’s Lives of Cleopatra & Octavia, second 
(1758) edition. 
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said “no copy known”.’? Professor 
Banerji did not include the title in his biblio- 
graphy, but mentioned the Rice-Oxey 
copy** in his text."* Dr. Dudden, notwith- 
standing four references’> in the interim, 
follows Cross as usual, and says, “no copy 
of the original booklet is known.’** The 
item is touched upon here as relating to the 
Fortyfive because it testifies to Fielding’s 
preoccupation with the rising. He professes, 
for example, to have found in De Arte 
Amandi some curious references to the 
Duke of Cumberland, not only “ his wound 
at Dettingen, his Danger and Intrepidity at 
Fontenoy ”, but also “ his Toils at Home, in 
defiance of Cold and Fatigue, his Pursuit to 
Carlisle and his Victory at Culloden”. 
Fielding then goes on to give advice— 
ironically presumably—on how to write 
royal biographies. “If thy Memory fails, 
go on nevertheless; for Invention cannot 
here outdo the Reality, and thy Fictions 
shall recommend thee equal with the 
Truth.”*” 

Ovid’s Art of Love Paraphrased was 
anonymous, but was advertised in Fielding’s 
Jacobite’s Journal,’* and listed by Millar in 
the revised but posthumous (1754) edition of 
Jonathan Wild,’* and in Sarah Fielding’s 
Lives of Cleopatra and Octavia,*® referred 
to above in connection with the Charge to 
the Jury and the History of the Present 
Rebellion. Professor Cross, although he 
says “no copy known”, refers to this 
edition, but gives a wrong set-up for the 
title-page and an inaccurate imprint;*' he 
admits, however, as his only authority, the 
advertisement in the Jacobite’s Journal. 

The little work is now traced,”* “ Printed 
by M. Cooper ... A. Dodd... and G. 
Woodfull . . . M.DCC. XLVII”.** There 
is a copy in Yale.”* 


1. 313. 
“This is the same as that at Book Auction 
mem, RAIV, 60. 

* Banerji, 60; and Book Auction Records XXIV, 
60; XXIV, 175; and XXXIV, 407. 

STI, 1130. 

7 Bp. 25-7. 

** No. 15, 12 March 1748. 

* Leaf wanting in the British Museum copy. 

* 2nd edition 1758. 

"III, 313. 

"For a brief reference to the interesting story 
of Douglas Cleverdon’s copy, see Radio Times, 
8th October, 1954, p. 9. 

* It collates: 8vo in eights: A‘, B-F*, G*. 

** Pressmark 747 ab. 
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With regard to the second limb of this 
present paper, works erroneously ascribed 
to Fielding, the first of them is the Calm 
Address to all Parties, appended to the so- 
called “second” edition of the Serious 
Address. Although its ascription to Fielding 
has never before been questioned, I suggest 
it had been admitted to the canon in an 
altogether unscholarly way. 

There is no need to describe here in 
detail Fielding’s pamphlet, A Serious 
Address to the People of Great Britain. It 
was a Call to arms in 1745 in the face of a 
threatened invasion, a challenge to arouse 
the people of this country out of their 
apathy, an appeal to them to join the Home 
Guard and repel the invader. As such it 
has frequently been described in Fielding 
biography and bibliography. What seems to 
have been hitherto entirely overlooked is the 
fact that the Serious Address went through 
another printing.”® 

This latter printing may very well have 
been a pirated edition—the pirates did not 
usually pirate the failures—and perhaps it 
was the appearance of this unauthorised 
issue that prompted Fielding or his pub- 
lisher or bookseller, to put out a second 
authorised edition. 

It is not quite clear what exactly hap- 
pened, nor does reference to the surviving 
printer’s account books solve the mystery. 
Certainly, like the Ist edjtion and unlike the 
title-page, it was not in fact “ printed for 
M. Cooper”; it was printed by Strahan for 
Andrew Millar. As J. Paul de Castro has 
pointed out,”** something as yet unaccounted 
for seems to have happened, possibly in the 
setting up or the running off of the 
“second ” edition. However, we do at least 
know that for one reason or another it was 
decided to re-issue two anonymous pamph- 
lets together. One of these was Fielding’s 
Serious Address; the other was a piece, 
never until then associated with Fielding, 
entitled, A Calm Address to All Parties. 
The latter pamphlet had, as a matter of fact, 
already appeared from the house of John 
Oliver in Bartholomew Close, a printer who 
had not long started up. This Calm Address, 
like the Serious Address, had been issued in 
the October, shortly after the battle of 
Prestonpans, and was doing the rounds in 
the booksellers’ shops and the coffee- 
houses at the same time as the Serious 


7° See below, p. 35. 
6 Library, IV, L, iv (1921), 259-60. 
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Address. This can be seen from the news- 
sheets of the period, where it is announced 
as “ printed and sold by J. Oliver”. 

John Oliver, printer and _ bookseller, 
appears to have been a Whig of less violent 
persuasion than Fielding, a moderate Whig 
of the solid non-conformist wing. The 
author of the Calm Address seems to have 
been, like his bookseller, also of less 
violent opinions. To him, if not to Fielding, 
the Jacobites were not necessarily rascals, 
bandits, vandals or huns. Indeed, they 
might conceivably be actuated by some sort 
of motive or ideal—entirely mistaken of 
course—but nevertheless, an ideal of sorts. 

The Calm Address said about the Preten- 
der, in its appeal for calmness: 


It is not to be doubted but that the 
Friends and Partizans of this Gentleman 
give out that it would be greatly for the 
welfare of this nation that he should 
prevail. 

What is needed therefore, at the present 
juncture, is not the violent denunciation and 
immoderate accusations we find in the 
Serious Address and the Devil the Pope 
and the Pretender. On the contrary, we 
need a dispassionate inquiry as to whether 
the restoration of the family of Stuart 
would or would not be averse to the civic 
interest of the commoners generally of Great 
Britain, supposing, that is, that the pretender 
were to succeed in his present attempt, and 
allowing—merely for argument’s sake of 
course—that he afterwards conducted him- 
self according to the principles of honesty 
and honour. 


This point of view—this moderation— 
was in considerable contrast to anything 
that Fielding for his part had yet written 
about the rising. His was an altogether 
more whole-hearted denunciation. Never- 
theless, the two pamphlets now appeared 
together, as a kind of double-bill, ostensibly 
from the house of Cooper. One might very 
well think, unless Cooper or Millar had 
come to some arrangement with Oliver, that 
this was doing violence to the doctrine 
which today has become either more refined 
or more defined, in the law of copyright. 
But certainly the two pamphlets appeared 
under the single imprint. 

When Professor Cross found _ this 
“second” edition of the Serious Address 
thirty or forty years ago, he did not appar- 
ently consider whether or not the Calm 
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Address were in fact entirely new material, 
He forthwith ascribed it unequivocally to 
Henry Fielding. A closer acquaintance 
with the fugitive political pamphleteering of 
the time would have saved him from this 
error, for he would then have known not 
only that that particular tract had appeared 
earlier with a different imprint, and that it 
had been earlier announced in one of the 
familiar “ this-day-is-published ” advertise- 
ments, but furthermore that the text of the 
piece had already been reproduced in the 
October number of the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine.” He almost certainly did not know 
that the Calm Address was no more than a 
reprint of some other piece, completely un- 
connected with Fielding, added—quite pos- 
sibly in total disregard of what we should 
now call copyright—to one of Fielding’s 
pamphlets. In other words, no evidence of 
any character has ever been brought for- 
ward that Fielding actually wrote a word of 
the Calm Address. 

Since such external evidence as is at 
present known is rather against Fielding’s 
authorship, we might turn to the internal 
evidence. In the Serious Address the hath 
usage already referred to above is very 
marked throughout. There are over a 
score of haths to one single has (and that 
one might very well be a printer’s slip). One 
finds on some pages two or three haths on 
the page, and on one as many as four. 
There are ocasionally two haths in a single 
sentence and in one passage aS many as 
three: 

In this Branch she hath lately felt the 
Force of British Opposition, and is at 
present thoroughly sensible. how dearly 
she hath bought her success on the Con- 
tinent, by a War which hath totally ruin’d 
her Trade.”*® 


This is in great contrast to the Calm 
Address. In the latter there is not a single 
hath; in every case the auxiliary is used in 
the form of has. The internal evidence 
therefore, like the external evidence, points 
away from Fielding’s authorship. There is 
in fact no evidence that he wrote a word 
of it. Yet such is the state of Fielding 
scholarship that this bare ascription of a 
new title to Fielding has been commonly 
accepted, not only on no evidence, but 
indeed against the evidence, and has never 


** XV pp. 541-4, October, 1745. 
** Serious Address, “‘ second” edition, p. 36. 
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since been subject to any critical examina- 
tion. 

Until we know in greater detail precisely 
the parts played by Mary Cooper and 
Andrew Millar in the production of the 
“second” (joint) edition of the Serious 
Address and the Calm Address it would 
perhaps be as well not to attach too much 
importance to Cooper’s somewhat unsavory 
reputation. Mary Cooper as a bookseller 
is known to have been not above backing 
certain genuine work with spurious “ addi- 
tions”. In the Dodsley case,”* for example, 
she was selling a genuine first part and a 
spurious second, notwithstanding Dodsley’s 
protests. Even after the author publicly 
advertised his repudiation of the spurious 
“second” part, Coopers in 1751 put it 
through a second edition, and bound it up 
with the genuine first part, and sold them 
together. Both Fielding*® and Andrew 
Millar*' referred to the Serious Address as 
Fielding’s work. Neither, however, at any 
time made any reference to the Calm 
Address. There has in fact been no evi- 
dence brought forward to connect the Calm 
Address with Henry Fielding. 

The other work inaccurately ascribed to 
Fielding, the Compleat and Authentick 
History, has been sufficiently disposed of in 
dealing above with the History of the 
Present Rebellion. As the genuine work is 
admitted to the canon, the spurious is 
necessarily dismissed. 

* * * 


There remains the third limb of the 
present paper, namely the various editions 
of Fielding’s works dealing with the Forty- 
five, yet usually omitted from the biblio- 
graphies and the biographies. 

The Charge to the Jury has already been 
mentioned. The title is misquoted by Cross, 
it is erroneously attributed to 1748, and 
assigned to his “ Uncertain or Doubtful” 


* The Oeconeomy of Human Life, 1750. 

* Millar referred to ‘‘ The Certain Consequences 
of the Rebellion in 1745"; in fact the sub-title 
teads: . The Certain Consequences of the 
Present Rebellion . . . a misquotation which is 
~ oor in view of the very similar misquotation 
of... the Present Rebellion in Scotland. . . 

" Fielding acknowledged it in a note in his later 
ees A Proper Answer to A _ Late Scurrilous 

bel where he said ‘“‘see the Serious Address, 
published in the time of the late Rebellion . . . by 
the Author of this Pamphlet’. The Proper Answer 
in its turn was acknowledged by Fielding as ‘* By 
the Author of the Jacobite’s Journal.” 
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category. The title was unknown to Godden 
and is not noted in the Cambridge Biblio- 
graphy of English Literature. Professor 
Banerji and Dr. Dudden have not gone 
behind Cross who said “no copy known”. 
There are however copies in the British 
Museum, the Bodleian, John Rylands and 
Yale.** 

The Serious Address is usually stated to 
have gone through two editions.** In fact 
it went through four. The first is well 
known. It is without the Calm Address of 
course and was “printed for M. Cooper 
at the Globe in _ Paternoster Row. 
MDCCCLY.”** 

There is another issue, dated “ 1745,” not 
recorded for example in Cross or Dudden. 
It is done in somewhat smaller type, runs 
into 206 pages only, and bears no price on 
the title-page.** It is not referred to by de 
Castro in his examination of Strahan (the 
printer’s) books,** and is probably a pirated 
edition. If so, this might account for the 
issue of the so-called “ second ” edition. 

In the edition claiming as its title-page to 
be the “second edition”, Fielding’s Serious 
Address appeared for the first time together 
with the anonymous Calm Address.*’ The 
piece was “printed for M. Cooper . 
MDCCLV.”** There are copies in the 
British Museum, the Manchester Central 
Library, Yale and elsewhere.*® There is 
also a fourth edition, namely, ‘“ The Third 
Edition Corrected, with Additions.” Lon- 
don, M. Cooper, 1745, of which there is a 


*?See also Book Auction Records, XXV, 589, 
and XXVI 175; and Book Prices Current, XLII, 
365, and LIII, 256 (title in earlier entries mis- 
quoted). 

"°C BEL says “ bis.” 

**Examined copies, one in the British Museum, 
two in the Bodleian and one in the National Libra 
in Scotland, collated: 8vo in fours: title page ih 
verso blank [ii], text, pp. 1-45, [46] blank ;=[A], 
B-F*, G 1-3. Perhaps there was also a half-title, 
and a blank leaf after pp. 45-[46], this making [A]? 
B-G‘. On the other hand the title-page may be 
conjugate with Gl (but the position of the water- 
mark is against it). 

a. See Book Auction Records, XXXIV (1936-7), 


3* Library, IV, L, iv (1921), 259-60. 

** Dr. Dudden says the Calm Address occupies 
10 pages. It is correctly 11. 

** This collates: 8vo in fours: us [1], verso 
| [2], text pp. 3-51, page [52] blank ;=A-F*, 


**A perusal of Book Auction Records, Book 
Prices Current and American Book Prices Current 
= show that a number of copies have come to 
ight. 
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copy in Yale.*° I do not know of this being 
noticed before. 

The first edition of the History of the 
Present Rebellion in Scotland has already 
been referred to.*' A further edition has 
been overlooked, which carries the imprint: 
“London: printed. Dublin: Re-printed for 
the Booksellers, 1745."*? There are copies 
in the British Museum and the Bodleian. 
The conclusions** of this paper are: 

(A) The following “lost” works have 
been found, locations of copies and 
other references stated, and _ the 
effects on Fielding biography noted: 
(1) Charge to the Jury (1745). 

(2) History of the Present Rebellion 


(1745). 

(3) Ovid's Art of Love Paraphrased 
(1747). 

(B) The following works are upon 


detailed examination found to be 

spurious and should be dismissed 

from the canon. 

(4) A Compleat and Authentick His- 
tory of the ... Rebellion (1747). 

(5) A Calm Address to All Parties 
(1745). 


(C) The following editions, not recorded 
in the standard bibliographies and 
biographies, should be noted: 

(6) A Serious Address to the People of 
Great Britain (1745), being a re- 
print of the first edition, which 
did not include the Calm Address 
(which latter was added to the 
“second ” authorised edition). 

(7) A Serious Address . . . the third 
edition corrected . . . 1745, which 
may in fact be the fourth. 

(8) History of the Present Rebellion 
in Scotland (1745). In addition to 
(b) above, there was a Dublin re- 
print, also dated 1745. 


RUPERT C. JARVIS. 


“ This collates: 8vo in fours: title-page [1] verso 
blank [?], text, pages 3-47. [**] blank=A-F*. 

“It collates: 8vo in fours: half-title [i] verso, 
blank [ii], title-page [iii], verso black [iv], text pages 
1-47 [48] blank ; =[A]’, B-G*. 

“It collates: 8vo in fours: title-page [1], verso 
blank [2], text, pages 3-32 ; =A-D*. 

“I should like to say that as a result of my 
researches in the British Museum, certain amend- 
ments and cross-references have now been made 
in the General Catalogue. I am pleased to take 

is opportunity to acknowledge my indebtedness 
to the staff at the Museum, the Bodleian and Yale, 
for their help in this piece of research. 
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A MISCELLANY OF RALEGH 
MATERIAL 


"THE Cecil Papers at Hatfield House con- 

tain (Vol. 139, fol. 139a-140b) a 
memorandum on the succession which was 
noticed by E. Edwards as a possible Ralegh 
manuscript (Life of Ralegh, with his letters, 
London 1868, I 296). It is to be regretted 
that Edwards, who did so much in Ralegh 
studies, did not find time to follow this up, 
I have recently submitted this document to 
the examination of Mr. T. C. Skeat, Deputy 
Keeper of Manuscripts in the British 
Museum, and he concludes that it is entirely 
in Ralegh’s hand. Internal evidence seems 
to me also very strong, and the manuscript, 
though short, is of great interest. A 
summary analysis of it is given in the 
H.M.C. Report on the Cecil Papers (Vol. 
14, p. 244), but the date suggested (‘‘1601?”) 
is wide of the mark. I hope to publish this 
manuscript with a commentary in the not 
too distant future. 

The Cecil Papers also contain (Vol. 142, 
fol. 132) a manuscript of the “‘ envoy ” to the 
Cynthia poems, which was recently dis- 
covered in Ralegh’s hand in a notebook 
which he had in the Tower (see The Times 
of 29 Nov. 1952, and The _ Illustrated 
London News of 28 Feb. 1953). The Hat- 
field version is written in secretary hand, 
gives no author’s name, and is identical, 
save in spelling and punctuation with the 
text found in the notebook. The date given 
on the endorsement is “ 1602”. 

MS Jones B 60, in Dr. Williams’s Library, 
consists of more than 200 written pages of 
Ralegh material. Nearly all of it is already 
known, being composed of essays, poems 
and letters that went into the 17th-century 
compilations known as Ralegh’s Remains. 
Yet this volume also contains preliminary 
drafts of letters by Ralegh which he is 
known to have sent in a more elaborate and 
definitive form (see Edwards, op cit., II lviii- 
Ixiii), and a few pages on ship-building that 
were written by a friend of Ralegh’s.’ It 
seems therefore reasonable to assume that, 
at least in part, MS Jones B 60 was trans- 
cribed from an unordered collection of 
Ralegh’s private papers—or perhaps from 4 
copy of some of them. This is the only 
example known to me of a collection of 
Ralegh material whose origin can be traced 


*I owe this information to Mr. Gregory 


Robinson. 
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directly and with reasonable certainty to 
Ralegh’s personal papers. 

The most interesting item contained in this 
volume is a series of fragments and jottings 
on naval matters. Though sometimes 
arranged in barely discernible sequence 
(which also suggests that Ralegh’s own notes 
were not very far away), they clearly belong 
to his treatise “ Of the art of war by sea”, 
now lost almost entirely. An edition with 
commentary of these fragments is being 
prepared. 

MS Jones B 60 also includes a text of 
The Sceptick. This, it will be remembered, 
is a translation of extracts of the Hypo- 
typoses Of Sextus Empiricus, which has 
frequently been published since the 17th 
century as an essay by Ralegh. Now 
whereas all the other tracts usually 
attributed to Ralegh that are given in the 
Jones manuscript are expressly stated to be 
by him, The Sceptick is not. Bearing this 
in mind, I looked up the Lansdowne manu- 
script of The Sceptick (Vol. 254, no. 28), the 
only one which is at all widely known, and 
which is believed to state that Ralegh was 
or may have been the author of this essay. 
The Lansdowne manuscript turned out to 
be anonymous. Responsibility for connect- 
ing it with Ralegh rests thus entirely on the 
editor of the Lansdowne catalogue (pub- 
lished in 1819). Since he does not state his 
reasons, One may wonder whether he had 
any better authority than the fact that The 
Sceptick was believed to be by Ralegh in the 
17th and 18th centuries, and was frequently 
published as one of his essays. Mr. Richard 
H. Popkin, of the University of Iowa, 
informs me that he has found another 
anonymous manuscript of The Sceptick 
Which is not attributed to Ralegh. This 
brings the number of manuscripts of this 
essay that have been located to three: all 
of them are anonymous. 

SP 46 / 126, fol. 123b, at the Public 
Record Office, contains a manuscript text, 
Without attribution or date, of Ralegh’s 
poem beginning ‘“‘ Farewell false love, the 
oracle of lies”. It consists of four stanzas, 


like the version printed by William Byrd in 
Psalmes, Sonets and Songs (1588), and the 
two texts are identical except in spelling 
and punctuation.” 

One three-stanza version of this poem has 


*Line 16 of the state paper version has “ raginge 
“ranging cloud”, 


cloud” instead of the usual 
probably a mere scribal error. 
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been known to exist, in a manuscript® where 
it was given immediately after a poem by 
Sir Thomas Heneage, also in three stanzas, 
beginning ‘Most welcome love, thou 
mortall foe to lies”. Ralegh’s poem is an 
almost line-for-line answer to the one by 
Heneage, in a way that reminds one of 
Ralegh’s famous ‘“ Reply” to Marlowe’s 
““Come live with mee, and be my love”. 
I suggest that this three-stanza version repre- 
sents the earliest state of Ralegh’s poem: it 
is the shortest version, it is given here 
immediately after the poem which occa- 
sioned it, and finally it is attributed to “ Mr 
Rawleigh”’, which tends to point to a date 
of composition earlier than 1585.* The texts 
given by the state paper, and, in 1588, by 
Byrd, would represent an intermediate stage, 
the final state of the poem being the five- 
stanza version which is found in various 
undated manuscripts and printed in Miss 
A. M. C. Latham’s edition of Ralegh’s 
poems (London 1951, pp. 7-8; see note V). 
The general tone of the fifth stanza (which 
was sometimes circulated independently), its 
allusion to the author’s “ yonger yeers ”, and 
its sombre, abrupt last line: “ Dead is the 
Roote whence all these fancyes grewe "— 
all this suggests that it was written some 
time after 1588. 

We have thus two examples of how 
Ralegh’s inspiration sprang from a wish to 
run counter to the conventionally optimistic 
treatment, by Heneage and Marlowe, of 
some of the themes of love-poetry. But 
what is perhaps even more interesting is to 
see Ralegh working several times at a poem 
of his, taking it up again a few years after 
it had begun to be circulated, and adding 
to it in a tone which becomes more sombre, 
and also more personal, with the years. A 
similar process is discernible in other poems 
by Ralegh: for instance in “ Nature that 
washt her hands in milke” (edn. cit., pp. 
21-2; see note XX), of which Miss Latham 
notices several three-stanza versions instead 
of the usual six; in the last stanza from 
this poem, which, with the addition of two 
lines, assumed an independent existence as 
Ralegh’s famous “last poem”; and also 

* Described by B. Dobell in The Athenaeum, 
14 Sept. 1901, p. 349. I do not know the present 
whereabouts of this , 

* Heneage’s first line has “thou mortall foe to 
lies’. In the “‘ Heneage” text, Ralegh followed 
this closely with ‘‘thou oracle of lies”, a reading 


not to be found anywhere else. It must have been 
later that he improved this to “‘ the oracle of lies’. 
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perhaps in “ Our Passions are most like to 
Floods and streames” (edn. cit., pp. 18-9; 
see note XVIII), in which the first stanza 
is sometimes found alone, while the rest is 
in a different key and rhythm. 


PIERRE LEFRANC. 


CHAUCER’S ‘ THE MANCIPLE’S 
TALE’ 


ALTHOUGH the moral passages of The 

Manciple’s Tale (IX /H/, 311-362) 
have been regarded as a response of the 
Manciple to the Cook (F. J. Tupper, 
“Chaucer and the Seven Deadly Sins,” 
PMLA /XXIX/, 1914, 109 and “The 
Quarrels of the Canterbury Pilgrims,” 
JEGP /XIV/, 1915, 265), there seems suffi- 
cient reason for supposing them to be a 
rebuttal of The Canon’s Yeoman’s Tale. 
Actually, adequate motivation is to be found 
in the Manciple’s words with the Host for 
supposing that the rejoinder in the tale is 
intended as advice for the Canon’s Yeoman. 

To begin with, it must be remembered that 

the Canon’s Yeoman is reluctant to divulge 
his master’s secrets, and it is only after the 
Host’s: 

... telle on, what so bityde. 

Of al his thretyng rekke nat a myte! 

(VIII /G/, 697-8) 
that he agrees to betray the Canon. At that, 
he insists throughout that his tale is not 
about his master. 

When the Manciple is rebuked by the Host 
for taunting the Cook, he is surprisingly 
docile. However, his advice following The 
Canon’s Yeoman’s Tale is suitably directed 
at the teller of that tale, who has been a 
tool of the Host, and it is, accordingly, a 
slap at the Host himself. 

Internal evidence in the moral passages 
points directly back to The Canon's 
Yeoman’s Tale. In addition to his appraisal 
of the former tale: 

He is his thral to whom that he hath sayd 

A tale of which he is now yvele apayd. 

My sone, be war, and be noon auctour newe 

Of tidynges, wheither they been false or trewe. 

(IX /H/, 357-360) 
the Manciple makes use of authorities, 
despite his contention that he knows none, 
in an obvious parody upon the Canon’s 
Yeoman’s insistence that he knows nothing 
of alchemy even as he intricately explores 
the process. 

The tale thus provides further evidence of 
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the dramatic tension that Chaucer achieved 
through the subtle development of the con. 
flict of personalities of his pilgrim group. 
ROBERT DONALD SPECTOR. 
Long Island University. 


SIR JOHN BERNARD’S DESCENDANTS 


JN his ‘ New Illustrations of the Life of 

Shakespeare’ 1845 (Vol. 1 p. 113) Joseph 
Hunter mentions an account written by 
Henry Gilbert of his wife, who was the 
eldest daughter of Sir John Bernard, of 
Abington, Northamptonshire, by his first 
wife. Sir John, after the death of his first 
wife, married (1649) Shakespeare’s grand- 
daughter, Elizabeth Hall, the widow of 
Thomas Nash. There were no children of 
this marriage.’ 

Hunter had seen the MS. of Gilbert's Life 
of his wife. It contained an account of Mr. 
Gilbert’s visit in 1663 to the Duke’s Play- 
house in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Does this 
MS. still exist, and has it been printed? 

There is a long notice of Henry Gilbert's 
grandson, John Gilbert Cooper, in the 
D.N.B. In 1755 he printed a poem, ‘The 
Tomb of Shakespeare: a Vision’, and 
Hunter mentions that he was an intimate 
friend of Garrick. 

In Collier’s Shakespeare Society Papers 
1844 (Vol. 1 p. 111) is a letter from the Rev. 
Dr. Bigsby, rector of Repton, Derbyshire. 
In his young days Dr. Bigsby had served 
as a Subaltern in a regiment of Militia com- 
manded by Colonel Gardiner, who was a 
descendant of John Gilbert Cooper. Dr. 
Bigsby goes on to say that he had often 
entreated, but without effect, Colonel 
Gardiner to examine his family papers, 
which were many, for any MSS. or other 
remains of Shakespeare. The Colonel had 
led Dr. Bigsby to think that he was the last 
living representative of the Shakespeare 
family, but actually he descended from Sir 
John Bernard by his first wife. Neverthe- 
less, there was the possibility that the second 
wife, who was  Shakespeare’s  grand- 
daughter, had brought with her on her 
marriage some documents which had come 
down from the poet’s family. 

Quite recently many papers, part of 4 
once greater store, relating to the Cooper 
Gardiner family have come to the Notting: 


See Sidney Lee’s Life of Shakespeare, fourteenth 


edition, p. 513, for his notes on Sir John Bernard 


and his second wife, Lady Bernard. 
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ham Central Library. Among them there is 
in MS. a comedy, ‘ The Lover’s Resolution ’ 
composed by John Gilbert Cooper in 1762, 
but alas! nothing written by or relating to 
William Shakespeare. SYDNEY RACE. 


SHAKESPEARE’S DIRECTIVE TO THE 
PLAYER OF CALIBAN 


ARLY in The Tempest we hear Caliban 
cursing Prospero and Miranda: 
As wicked dewe, as ere my mother brush'd 
With Ravens feather from unwholesome Fen 
Drop on you both: A Southwest blow on yee, 
And blister you all ore. 
(I, ii, 318-321) 


Why, at the end of the third line quoted, 
“yee” in place of “ you”? For elsewhere 
Caliban addresses Prospero as “ you”. And 
why “yee” in place of the usual spelling 
of the Folio “ye”? or the much rarer, 
though commoner than “ yee”, “ y’”’? 

Allowances must be made for capricious- 
ness on the part of author or compositor. 
But when all allowances have been made, 
does not the spelling suggest that Shake- 
speare was directing the actor how to say 
the word? Longer than the customary 
“ye”, ““ yee’? was to be heavily accented 
and uttered with the protracted mouth- 
splitting grin of implacable malice. The 
position of “ yee” at the end of the line 
asks for this emphasis (cf. that other instance 
of “yee”’—sonnet 42, 1.5). The comma, 
not required by logic or grammar, marks 
the pause before the actor relaxes his 
grimace. An edition of the play in standard- 
ized modern spelling conceals, of course, 
Shakespeare’s intention. 

In the next line “you” is said quickly 
and with no emphasis, the dramatic stress 
there falling on “ ore”. 

FRANCIS BERRY. 


URIM AND THUMMIM 


Thy Counsel would be as the Oracle 
Urim and Thummim, those oraculous gems 
On Aaron’s breast: or tongue of Seers old 


Infallible . . . 
[Paradise Regained III, 13/16.] 


Never occurs to Milton to doubt the 
infernal inspiration of the pagan oracles; 
nor has he any qualms regarding the authen- 
ticity and efficacy of Urim and Thummim. 
This reference to the oraculous gems is, 
admittedly, made by Satan; but Milton 
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refers to them in his own person in The 
Reason of Church Government: 


“|. . it were a great folly to seek for 
counsel in a hard’ intricate scruple from 
a dunce prelate, when there might be 
found a speedier solution from a grave 
and learned minister, whom God hath 
gifted with the judgment of urim, more 
amply ofttimes than all the prelates to- 
gether; and now in the gospel hath 
granted the privilege of this oraculous 
ephod alike to all his ministers.” 


One of the strongest points of contact 
between the 17th century and Scriptural 
times is a concern with the occult and a 
belief in the miraculous which we of the 
20th century can no longer fully appreciate. 
Milton has been shown by various critics 
to have had spiritual affinities if not actual 
connections with the Kabbalah, Henry More 
and the German mystic Jakob Boehme. It 
never seems to strike Milton that the Jewish 
priests might, in Fontenelle’s phrase, “ be 
cogging the dice”,? nor to regard true 
prophecy as anything but the prerogative of 
the Hebrew prophets. What makes a differ- 
ence to Milton is the nature of the inspira- 
tion, whether or not it is of God and sup- 
ported by Scriptural authority. 

Scriptural support for the existence of 
Urim and Thummim is not wanting, but the 
exact nature of these gems is not made 
clear in any of the half-dozen references in 
the Old Testament. Numbers XXVII, 21, 
makes it apparent that they were used in 
divination : 

“‘ Eleazar the priest—shall ask counsel for 

him at the judgment of Urim before the 

Lord.” 

Exodus XXVIII, 30, tells us that the stones 
were in Aaron’s breastplate: 


““And thou shalt put in the breastplate 
of judgment the Urim and the Thummim; 
and they shall be upon Aaron’s heart, 
when he goeth in before the Lord.” 
This breastplate was a piece of cloth 
doubled, measuring a span square, in which 
twelve precious stones were set in sockets 
of gold; on these twelve stones were 
engraven the names of the twelve tribes. 
The whole was attached to the ephod or 
upper vestment of the High Priest, and 
* Bohn edition of Milton’s Prose Works, Vol. II, 
p. 455; my italics. 


? Le Bovier de Fontenelle, History of Oracles, tr. 
Whatley, 1753. 
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worn by him on all ceremonial occasions. 
In time of peace, the High Priest would 
consult God at the request of the King, the 
President of the Sanhedrin, or the General 
of the Army; standing before the Ark of 
the Covenant, the High Priest would address 
the Ark and the Mercy Seat over it, the 
intercessor standing perhaps in the door- 
way, but certainly not any nearer. In time 
of war, a deputy for the High Priest known 
as ‘the anointed-for-the-wars’ carried “ the 
holy instruments” (Numbers XXXI, 6) to 
war in an ark or coffer, so that Urim and 
Thummim might be speedily consulted in 
case of emergency. This portable ark must 
be the one referred to by Uriah the Hittite 
in 2 Samuel XI, 11, for the Ark of the 
Covenant was normally housed in a tent 
until the building of Solomon’s Temple: 

“And Uriah said unto David, The ark, 

and Israel and Judah, abide in tents.” 

Uriah’s remark would be pointless if it 
referred to the Ark of the Covenant rather 
than to the outward symbol of a state of 
military emergency. 

If Scripture is silent as to the exact nature 
of the gems, other authorities are contradic- 
tory. Josephus (Antiquities III, 8/9) main- 
tains that the augury of Urim and Thummim 
was drawn from the varying degrees of 
splendour in the stones on the breastplate. 
Philo, in his Life of Moses II, calls them 
two images within the breastplate, while in 
De Monarchia It* he implies that Urim and 
Thummim were the two sides of the breast- 
plate. The words ‘ Urim’ and ‘ Thummim’ 
mean ‘ light, manifestation ’ and ‘ truth, per- 
fection’, the plural being intensive. 

As to the method of employment, the 
first theory, advanced by Michaelis, is that 
Urim and Thummim were three stones of 
unknown nature deposited—on the authority 
of Josephus—in the double lining of the 
High Priest’s breastplate. One stone repre- 
sented ‘Yes’, the second ‘No’, and the 
third ‘No answer is to be given’. When 
any question was to be decided, the High 
Priest drew one stone out of the pouch, thus 
providing an answer thought to be divinely 
inspired. To this theory there are two objec- 
tions—that three things have two names, 
and that Scriptural authority makes it clear 
that when the High Priest sought counsel 

* De Monarchia is part of De Specialibus Legibus, 
and is itself subdivided into De Templo and De 


Sacerdotibus, from which section the reference in 
question is taken. 
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from God, the answer was given to him by 
an audible voice. This second objection 
may be overturned by supposing that the 
Holy Spirit spoke to Israel by means of 
divination during the period of the Taber. 
nacle, and by means of prophets—“ the 
tongues of seers old infallible ’—during the 
subsequent period of the First Temple. 

The second possibility, supported by many 
Jewish authorities, is that, when divination 
was employed, the precious stones Urim 
and Thummim within the breastplate gave 
off miraculous emanations so that certain 
letters in the names of the twelve tribes 
engraven on the twelve outward-facing gems 
of the breastplate were successively illumi- 
nated; the High Priest was thus able to spell 
out the answer to the question. The most 
telling objection to this theory is that four 
letters of the Hebrew alphabet are not in- 
cluded in the names of the twelve tribes; 
also, the length of some of the replies would 
make this method ponderous in the extreme 
and thus jeopardise its mystery. 

The third school of thought interpreted 
the names ‘Urim’ meaning ‘Light’ and 
‘Thummim’ meaning ‘Perfection’ sym- 
bolically, and applied them not to any actual 
objects, but to the qualities of clarity and 
correctness which must _ characterise 
divinely-inspired oracular pronouncements. 
Yet another theory is that Urim and Thum- 
mim were the two halves of an anagram- 
matised version of the Sacred Name placed 
in the breastplate by Moses. Some Jewish 
Rabbis, unable to deny that Christ per- 
formed miracles, accused Him of stealing 
this Sacred Name from the Temple and 
carrying it concealed about His person. Thus 
the miraculous virtue that had of old 
inspired Urim and Thummim was now in- 
spiring Christ; the credit was not His. 

Keightley suggests that Urim and 
Thummim were two lots of the same siz 
and form, indistinguishable to the touch but 
of different colours.* The drawer would put 
his hand into what Keightley calls “the 
appropriate receptacle ”’—surely the cloth 
fold of the breastplate?—and draw out one 
of the lots. This would seem to be the 
most logical hypothesis, and it has some 
textual support; the translation of the 
Septuagint version of ] Samuel XIV, 41 ff— 
based on a fuller Hebrew text than that 
which we now possess—reads: 


‘Keightley, T. Poems of John Milton, 1859. 
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“ And Saul said, O Yahwe, God of Israel, 
why dost thou not answer thy servant to- 
day? If this fault be in me or in Jonathan 
my son, give Urim, and if it be in thy 
people Israel, give Thummim. Thereupon 
Saul and Jonathan were taken and the 
people went free. Then Saul said, Cast 
between me and Jonathan my son; he 
whom Yahwe takes shall die, . . . So they 
cast between him and Jonathan his son, 
and Jonathan was taken.” 
Even the Authorised Version text of 
] Samuel XIV, 36/46, makes it clear that, 
if Urim and Thummim were used in this 
augury, only two answers were possible, not 
three; otherwise Jonathan could have been 
convicted in one movement. The Michaelis 
theory is based on the assertion “God did 
not answer ’—as in ] Samuel XIV, 37; this 
probably means that the result of the 
augury was unfavourable, but that for some 
reason it was considered by the High Priest 
impolitic to say so. The usual choice was 
between two persons or sets of persons—as 
above—or between a favourable and an 
unfavourable answer, as in J] Samuel XXIII, 
11/12. 

It is, of course, possible that different 
methods were employed at different periods 
under the same name; the ‘alternative 
answer’ method would belong to early days, 
the ‘spelling-out by lights’ method to a 
more sophisticated era. Opportunities for 
priestly influence on both methods are too 
obvious to call for comment. The striking 
thing is not that Milton omits to suggest any 
possibility of sharp practice in the case of 
Urim and Thummim, but that his confidence 
is such that he can place Hebrew methods 
of augury side by side with his condemna- 
tion of pagan oracles and not fear the draw- 
ing of obvious comparisons. 

With the advent of the prophets, the 
practice of divination by Urim and 
Thummim fell into decay, and was never 
used after David became King of Israel. 
For this there were two main causes. As 
long as God was the governor of Israel, it 
was right that He should be consulted on 
matters concerning the public good; but 
once an hereditary king sat on the throne, a 
living intermediary, the necessity for Urim 
and Thummim had passed. Secondly, the 
breastplate contained the names of all the 
tribes of Israel, and Urim and Thummim 
Were only consulted on matters involving 
the whole nation. When the kingdom was 
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divided up, this method of divination was 
no longer considered practicable. 


RICHARD J. BECK. 
University of St. Andrews. 


MADELINE AND OPHELIA: A SOURCE 
FOR “ THE EVE OF ST. AGNES,” 
XXVI, 4-7 


"THANKS to the painstaking research of 

Keats scholars, it has been convincingly 
shown how greatly Shakespeare influenced 
the imagination of the younger poet during 
the time at which he composed “ The Eve of 
St. Agnes.” Hamlet, especially, seems to 
have provided Keats with many bits of 
imagery and music, but one very beautiful 
echo from the play has apparently gone un- 
noticed. 

In stanza XXVI, lines 4-7 of the printed 
version, Keats describes Madeline as she 
undresses before the hidden Porphyro: 

by degrees 

Her rich attire creeps rustling to her knees: 

Half-hidden, like a mermaid in sea-weed, 

Pensive awhile she dreams awake. 

Among the readings in this stanza which 
Keats tried and then rejected is the follow- 
ing, as preserved in the holograph of the 
poem in the Keats Room of the Houghton 
Library at Harvard: 

Half hidden like a Syren of the Sea 

And more melodious. 

Very probably what lay at the back of 
Keats's memory when he wrote these lines 
was the description of Ophelia’s pathetically 
beautiful death in Act IV, Scene vii of 
Hamlet : 

There on the pendent boughs her coronet weeds 

Clamb’ring to hang, an envious sliver broke, 

When down her weedy trophies and herself 

Fell in the weeping brook. Her clothes spread 


wide 

And, mermaid-like, awhile they bore her up; 

Which time she chaunted snatches of old tunes, 

As one incapable of her own distress, 

Or like a creature native and indued 

Unto that element ; but long it could not be 

Till that her garments, heavy with their drink, 

Pull’d the poor wretch from her melodious lay 

To muddy death. 

Aside from the three verbal parallels, what 
strikes one most is the pictorial similarity 
of the two passages—the clothes billowing 
out on the watery surface, with the two 
heroines altogether engrossed in the dream- 
world of their fancies. It is perhaps un- 
necessary to add that Shakespeare’s descrip- 
tion is one of the most Keatsian passages 
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in Hamlet and one which the young poet 
was almost certain to admire: all of the 
lines quoted above are underlined in his 
own copy of Shakespeare. 


STUART M. SPERRY. 
Harvard University. 


THE ORDER OF MERIT FORESEEN 


[N ‘Notes and Queries’ for February Ist 
1682 is a letter headed “An Order of 
Merit and the late Prince Consort.” It is a 
plea from Mr. J. W. Bryans for the special 
recognition of “those who have dis- 
tinguished themselves in science and art”, 
and for the creation of an “ Order of the 
Albert Cross as a memorial to the zeal and 
genius of the late Prince Consort.” It is a 
suggestion which had to wait many years 
for adoption, but is now found in the 
Companionship of Honour and in the Order 
of Merit. E. 


A NOTE ON VERGIL’S “ AENEID” 
X-229 (cci, 370) 


ALTHOUGH the “lateen” sail is the 
“Latin” sale, had the squaresail so 
the Mediterranean by 
Vergil’s day? At school we understood it 
to be square. From very early times 
squaresails have had clew and bunt lines 
and even brails. We presumed (having 
no evidence) that the Romans had at least 
the bunt line (it is difficult to see how they 
managed without). To reduce speed by 
close sheeting would put the whole weight 
of the wind on the boat and give her a great 
heel. But it was immemorial practice 
(until the 19th century tea clippers appalled 
the then world by “carrying on night and 
day ”) to ease the wind on the ship at night 
(by handing or at least striking various 
sails) so that she was not so heavy to work 
in the inconvenience of the dark. In a small 
square sailed craft this would be done by 
spilling wind by brailing or bunting up. At 
sunrise one would let out the brails or bunt 
and draw full sail again. 
In the Tenth Aeneid, lines 229-258 begin 
at the crack of dawn and end with sun up. 
How tactful of Cymodocea to appear bright 


developed in 


and early saying ‘Up! Aeneus! Loose the 
bunt [sc. and make full sail]’ just at the 
right seamanly moment. CORREGIS. 
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THE FIRST BISHOP OF UTOPIA: AN 
ATTEMPT AT IDENTIFICATION 


WHEN Thomas More was ready to pub- 

lish Utopia in 1516, he wrote a letter 
to Peter Gilles of Antwerp, whom he had 
met on his embassy there in 1515, and in 
conversation with whom he had apparently 
conceived some of the ideas for his book, 
The letter was published with the book, and 
Ralph Robinson translated it along with 
the book for the first English publication of 
Utopia in 1551. In the course of the letter, 
More told Gilles, “. . . There be with ys 
certayne men, and especially one deuoute 
and godly man, and a _ professour of 
diuinitie, who is excedynge desierous to go 
vnto Vtopia; not for a vayne and curious 
desiere to see newes, but to the intent he 
maye further and increase our religion, 
whiche is there already luckely begoune. 
And that he may the better accomplyshe 
and perfourme this his good intent, he is 
mynded to procure that he maye be sent 
thether of the byshoppe, yea and that he 
hymselfe may be made _ bishop of 
Vtopia.... 

The butt. of this joke of More’s (if indeed 
it was a joke) was probably readily identifi- 
able in More’s own time. At any rate, by 
the time the third edition of Robinson’s 
translation was published in 1624, a tradi- 
tion had grown up around this passage that 
enabled the publisher to insert a marginal 
explanation as follows: “It is thought of 
some that here is unfainedly meant the late 
famous Vicar of Croyden in Surrey.” 
This was the well known Dr. Rowland 
Philips, approximately ten years older than 
More, but probably at the University of 
Oxford at the same time, since he was 
Proctor in 1496. Later on, he was Warden 
of Merton (1521-1525), although he had 
never been a Fellow; and he was the holder 
of many ecclesiastical benefices, at Croydon, 
Hastings, St. Margaret Pattens (London), 
Crayford (Kent), St. Michael’s, Cornhill 
(London), and Merstham (Surrey). He 
held two canonries, at St. Paul’s (from 
1517) and Hereford (from 1524).* 

Philips was collated to the vicarage of 
Croydon in 1497 by Archbishop Morton, 

*J. Churton Collins, ed., Sir Thomas More's 
Utopia (Oxford, 1904), Appendix II, pp. 252-253. 

? Sir Thomas Moore's Utopia: . Translated 
= » oe by Raphe Robinson (London, 1624), 


“BC. R. Beazley, in DNB. 
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and ‘“‘was esteemed,” according to 
Holinshed, “a notable preacher.”* John 
Foxe reported a famous sermon of his at 
Paul’s Cross “in the days of king Henry 
VIII,’ in which the vicar of Croydon 
averred that “either we must root out 
printing, or else printing will root out us.”* 
He had a difficult time in later life, when 
it was hard to know which opinions were 
legal at any particular moment, and he 
seems not to have been particularly accom- 
plished at the sort of broken-field running 
that was necessary to keep a clergyman in 
the good graces of Henry’s government.° 

But it is earlier times that concern us 
here. Ten years after More reported to 
Peter Gilles that Philips (if it was he) 
wanted to be sent as a missionary bishop to 
the Utopians, a voyage left the Thames for 
discovery across the North Atlantic, in 
“two fayre shippes,” according to the Hall- 
Grafton chronicle, which left “the twentie 
day of May,” 1527.7. Richard Hakluyt, as 
was his wont, set diligently about the task 
of finding more information, about the 
voyage, with but small success. Martin 
Frobisher and a man called Richard Allen 
were able to supply some information 
however: the name of the ship, Dominus 
Vobiscum (which was wrong, Purchas 
found out later), and the fact that “a 
Canon of Saint Paul in London, which was 
a great Mathematician, and a man indued 
with weaith, did much advance the action, 
and went therein himselfe in person, but 
What his name was I cannot learne of 
any.” 

Hakluyt’s successor and literary executor, 
Samuel Purchas, just as indefatigable, but 
with much less in the way of intellectual 
equipment, was more successful. He found 
a letter written to King Henry by John 
Rut, master of one of the two ships, which 
he printed, and another from one Albertus 
de Prato to Cardinal Wolsey, which he did 
not, because “the substance is the same 


‘Daniel Lysons, Environs of London, I: Surrey 
(London, 1792), 189, citing Lambeth Registers, 
Morton, f.163.a. 

*The Acts and Monuments, ed. George Townsend 
(London, 1843-49), III, 720n. 

. Elizabeth Frances Rogers, ed., The Corre- 
spondence of Sir Thomas More (Princeton, 1947), 
DP. 80:n.67, 502:n.3. 

Hall's Chronicle (London, 1809), p. 724. 
‘The Principal Navigations Voyages Traffiques 


& Discoveries of the English Nation (Glasgow, 
1902-04), VIII, rd 
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with the former.”® The Rut letter gave 
more information about the voyage (both 
letters were written in August from 
Newfoundland), but neither contributes 
anything further toward the identification 
of Hakluyt’s Canon of St. Paul’s. 

It must have been intuition, therefore, 
that led the late historian of travel, Henry 
Harrisse, to identify this Albertus de Prato 
with the Canon that Frobisher and Allen 
had told Hakluyt about. He gave no evi- 
dence for the assertion,’® and it may be 
safely disregarded. Moreover, LeNeve 
(Fasti Ecclesiae Anglicanae) records no 
Albertus de Prato as Canon of St. Paul’s. 
But starting with the fact that Rowland 
Philips was a Canon of St. Paul’s, it may 
be worth testing the possibility that the 
desire of this worthy ecclesiastic to carry 
the gospel to Utopia was strong enough to 
lead him (at what was for those days 
advanced age, though he lived for at least 
eleven years more) to join an expedition to 
the New World. Given the nature of the 
evidence, this can only be done negatively, 
that is, by showing that he was available 
for overseas service during the critical 
months. 

One of Philips’s colleagues in the chapter 
at Hereford (as well as in that of St. Paul’s) 
was the historian Polydore Vergil, who 
records in his Anglica Historia that Philips 
took the lead in opposing Wolsey’s proposal 
in the convocation of 1523 to tax the clergy: 
but that Wolsey summoned the Vicar of 
Croydon “while the discussion was going 
on and so frightened him that he after- 
wards appeared no more in convocation, 
thereby very gravely impairing his 
integrity.”'' Subsequently Philips appears 
to have taken an active part in the delibera- 
tions of the chapter at Hereford after his 
election there, but his last act therein in 
1527 was the presentation of the living of 
Walford to Thomas Lee, M.A., on March 
4.*° He does not reappear in chapter 
proceedings until 1529, when he again 
undertook a heavy load of work.'* 

Philips does reappear in London, how- 


* Hakluytus Posthumus or Purchas His Pilgrimes 
(Glasgow, 1904-06), XIV, 304-305. 

*° John Cabot the Discoverer of North-America 
and Sebastian his Son (London, 1896), p. 340n. 

™ Denys Hay, ed. and tr., The Anglica Historia 
of Polydore Vergil (London, 1950), pp. 306-307. 

* Hereford Diocesan Registers, Canterbury and 
York Society, vol. 28 (London, 1921), 340. 
* Hereford Registers, pp. 214-229. 
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ever, in the spring of 1528, when he was 
appointed a counselor in the Court of 
Requests for the twentieth regnal year of 
Henry VIII.'* And he was himself a wit- 
ness in a court proceeding in 1528, when he 
was described as “of the age of 60.”*° 
(Further to confuse the trail of this Canon 
with that of Albertus de Prato, it may be 
noted that there were in fact two canonries 
in the diocese of Hereford called Pratum 
Majus and Pratum Minus; but not only did 
Philips not hold either of them, the incum- 
bent of neither in 1527 was named Albert.) 

Thus it may be said that there is nothing 
to show that it is impossible for Rowland 
Philips to have been in Newfoundland 
between June and October (when Hakluyt 
says the expedition returned to England), 
1527. Several objections may, however, be 
raised to his identification as the Canon of 
St. Paul’s who went in the voyage. Perhaps 
the weightiest of these is his age; he must 
have been in his fifty-ninth year in 1527. 
Second, it is difficult to see how a man of 
Philip’s evident fame could perform such 
an exploit without more publicity than 
seems to have attended the voyage of this 
Canon; but with Philips’s accomplished 
pluralism it must often have happened that 
one parish or chapter assumed his tem- 
porary presence at another. 


T. N. Marsu. 


*T. §. Leadam, ed., Select Cases in the Court of 
Requests, A.D. 1497- 1569 (London, 1898), p. civ. 

8 Letters and Papers, Foreign and Domestic, of 
aaa of Henry VIII (London, 1862-1910), IV, 


SCOTS VERSIONS OF POEMS BY SIR 
ROBERT AYTOUN AND SIR WILLIAM 
ALEXANDER 


AS an Appendix to his edition of the verse 

of Robert Sempill (c. 1530-c. 1590) 
Thomas Stevenson published seven Scots 
poems, love complaints, which he ascribed 
to Sir James Sempill (1566-1625).' The 
ascription was due to the signature, 
“Semple,” which Stevenson found in the 
manuscript which preserves them attached 
to the second, fourth, fifth and sixth poems. 
If the verses were the work of a member of 


*The Sempill Ballates, Edinburgh, 1872. The 
manuscript is in the National Library of Scotland, 
MS. 19.3.6, fol. vol. 55; a brief description of it 
is given in The Poems of Alexander Hume, ed. 
Alexander Lawson, S.T.S., 1902, p. Ixx. 
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the famous Sempill family Sir James was 
certainly the most likely candidate for 
authorship. The style of the poems, the 
writing and orthography of the manuscript, 
were evidently those of the end of the 
sixteenth century or early years of the 
seventeenth; and the poems were preceded 
by a transcript of a religious pamphlet 
published at London in March, 1601, 
Religious controversy interested Sir James 
intensely; he was an active apologist, both 
in prose and verse, of the Discipline of the 
Presbyterian Church. For these reasons 
Stevenson’s attribution was a considerable 
if not a cogent one. The present writer, 
however, has identified four of the poems 
elsewhere, in English disguise: Nos. II and 
VI in Charles Roger’s edition of the Works 
of Sir Robert Aytoun,? and Nos. IV and 
V in Sir William Alexander’s — sonnet 
sequence, Aurora, published at London in 
1604.° 

There can be no doubt of the responsi- 
bility of these authors for the poems. 
Roger’s edition uses a copy made about 
1678 of an MS. collection of Aytoun’s 
verses which had probably been the 
property of Sir James Balfour, an 
acquaintance of Aytoun; and the two 
poems in question are also to be found in 
the MS. collection made by Sir Robert's 
nephew, Sir John Aytoun.* In No. V the 
name of the poet’s mistress is that of the 
heroine of Alexander’s sonnets. Further- 
more, it seems highly probable, from the 
choice of metre, the similarity of subject- 
matter, rhetoric, and particularly _ the 
phraseology, that the three unidentified 
Scots poems are also the work of one or 
other of these poets. 

Thus in I the lover’s separation is “ the 
fates decreete,”> and in II, identified as 
Aytoun’s poem, it is “the destanyes 
decreete. ”6 In III the lover complains of 

‘ane dullfull interdyte ”’ between him and 
his love; in VII he is her “ interdytit 
pilgrime,”* and in IV, ascertained to be 


oa Poems of Sir Robert Aytoun, Edinburgh, 

° The — Works Of Sir William Alexander, 
Vol. II, ed. E. Kastner and H. B. Charlton, 
Manchester inoue Press, 1929. The poems 
appear at pp. 448, 469. Like Rogers the editors 
do not notice the Edinburgh MS. 

‘The British Museum, Additional MS. 10308. 

* Stevenson, op. cit., p. 241, 1.3 

* Ibid., p. 242, 1. 1. 

’ [bid., p. 245, 1. 30. 

* Ibid., p. 254, 1. 19. 
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Alexander’s composition, the lady is 
“interdytit to the faites.” Again, 
Alexander’s claim to III is supported by two 
striking correspondences of imagery and 
language between it and Aurora, Song I: 
(a) “ And as the fearefull babe: quho knawes his 
task perqueir d 
And setts the buike asyde befoir: the appoynted 
hour draw neir 
And ou’r and ou’r againe: his Leassoune doeth 
repeate : ; 
That hee may satisfie and pleis: the maister 
quhen they meit 
Zit quhen ane compt is tane: all fleis from out 
his thoucht : 
And quhat he knew he quyte forezets: feir setts 
his mynde afloucht. 
(p. 247, ll. 19-24) 


But as the babe before the wand, 
Whose faultlesse « his parents will not trust, 
For very feare doth trembling stand, g 
And quakes to speake although his cause be just: 
So set before her face, 
Though bent to pleade for grace, 
I wot not how I faile: 
Yet minding to say much, 
That string I neuer touch, 
But stand dismaid and pale. 
(Il. 11-20) 
(b) Quhen schoe her bewtie doeth behold: in 
glasses of my grief 
My Lynnes may schaw my Loue: my Loue may 
schow my pane 
And schoe within my panes may spye: her 
bewties force agane 
(p. 246, ll. 5-7) 


And as not spying that thing which she spies, 
A mirror makes of me, 
Where she her selfe may see: 
And what she brings to passe .. . 
As if I were her glasse. 
(Il. 34-40) 


The correct attribution of the poems in 
the Edinburgh MS. is interesting as 
providing us with the only samples of the 
Scots writing of Aytoun and Alexander 
hitherto discovered.'® In the manuscript 
collection of Aytoun’s verse and _ the 
editions of Alexander’s poems the language 
is more or less successfully Anglicised. 
Admittedly the Scots versions are not 
wholly reliable texts and sometimes show 
careless or unintelligent rendering of their 
originals, but the many differences from the 
English versions cannot be explained as 
Scoticisation of an English original. Even 
if we leave out of consideration the fact that 


* Ibid., p. 249, 1. 34. 

“Kastner, op. cit., p. 546, publishes a few Scots 
maxims in couplets signed ‘* William Alexander of 
Menstry”, from the Bannatyne MS. which was 
mostly compiled c.1569. The author seems more 
likely to be our poet’s grandfather (d.c. 1574) who 
bore the same name, than Sir William, who was 
born 1577-1580. 


‘the copyist makes no effort to alter the 
language of the English pamphlet men- 
tioned above, we can instance no case of 
interference where Scots orthography and 
Scots grammar—for example, in the 
pronominal, verbal and adjectival forms 
peculiar to Scots usage—are so consistently 
substituted for English practice; nor can we 
believe that any mere scribe would take it 
upon himself to alter the wording of an 
English original in so extensive a way as, 
by this theory, the writer of the Edinburgh 
MS. must have done. A few examples, out 
of many that might be given, of the kind 
of alteration in question, will suffice to 
determine the point. 

It should be mentioned here that as the 
MS. in the British Museum does not differ 
importantly, for example, in respect of 
English usage, from that employed by 
Rogers, the latter’s edition is quoted for its 
greater conveniency; also, in each case the 
English version is given first. 

Aytoun’s longest poem, Diophantus and 
Charidora, varies strikingly in its several 
versions" as in the following passage where 
the lover denies the power of time to 
affect his fidelity— 

“* Deface out of my mind, 
What love did so engrave, 


Thy words, thy looks, and such things else 
As non but angels have. 


** And this which here I swear, 
And solemnly protest— 

These trees which only present are 
Shall witness and attest. 


** But chief above them all 
This oe! sad and green 

On which the cyphers of our names 
Character’d shall be seen. 


**O happy, happy tree 
Unto whose tender rynd, 
The trophies of our love shall live 
Eternally enshryn'd.” 
(p. 9, sts. XXIX-XXXID 
** Deface out of my mynde: whiche are so suire 
Imprest 
Thy wordes soe wyse, thy Luikes so grave: thy 
maneris so modest 
That day sall nevir daw: nor sunne sall never 


schyne 

Sall quarrell me for appostate: for nought 
remayneing thyne 

And that whiche heere I sweere: Least sylence 
suld it smoir 

The verie trees sall testiefie: quhilk onlie are 
befoir 


™ Other lines peculiar to the Edinburgh MS. will 
be found in Stevenson’s edition, p. 242, ll. 33-34 
and p. 243, Il. 23-24. 
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And cheefe and aboue all: this holeine sad and 


grene : 
Into the quhilk thy name and myne: in graven 


may be sene 
O happie happie tree: quhoes euer blessit barke 
Sall ludge the trophie of our loue for thy 
Immortall worke. 
(p. 243, ll. 27-36) 


A characteristic difference of wording 
appears in the phrases, “ Stygian lakes of 
hell’? and “stageoun stankes of Hell,”** 
where the Scots word renders the poet’s 
meaning more accurately as well as more 
forcefully.** 

The other poem of Aytoun considered 
here, No. VI, of which the first line in 
Roger’s text is ‘WILT thow—remorsles 
fair,” is a much shorter one, but gives evi- 
dence of an equally clear kind. The fond- 
ness for ‘ hunting the letter ’ which remained 
a feature of verse in Scotland longer than in 
England is modified in the English version, 
with one significant exception, resulting in 
some loss of sense or force. 


(a) Or like Pygmaleon hug a stone, ... 


(p.30, st. ID 
Or lyke Pigmaleon straine a stone . 
(p. 253, 1. 4) 


(b) And as thy fairness made me blind, 
Thy wrongs must make me wise. 
(p. 30, st. IID 
It was thy fairnes made me founde, I wats 
mane mak me wise" (p. 2 1. 6) 
The lliterating of sagteees with 
“founde” (‘fond’=“ foolish”) and the 
more exact opposition of the latter word to 
“wise” are improvements on the English 
version.** 

(c) The poet declares that some show of kind- 
ness from his mistress would ‘“ redeem” his 
“captive thoughts’’ from despair: 

“* And thus my mut’nous discontents 

Made friends with hope again ”’ 
(p. 31, st. VID 
“And thois my mutineris malecontents mycht 
friends with hoip agane (p. 253, 1. 12) 
Here the personification of “captive 
thoughts” as “mutineris” is a more 
attractive reading, and “ malecontents,” a 
Scots plural adjective, provides the ex- 
pected alliteration. 


2 Op. cit., p. 8, st. XXVI. 
- ; Op. cit., p. 243, 1. 20. 

‘It may be worth noting that the text printed 
in ‘Watson’ s Choice Collection, Part III, Edinburgh, 
1711, though extremely corrupt and generally agree- 
ing with the English MSS., retains “ stankes ” 


*® The line in the Edinburgh MS. is carelessly 
written : ‘mane’ (= “ must”) appears as 
“name”, and it is understandable that Stevenson 


reads ‘‘sounde”’ for ‘* founde”’. 
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(d) ** And would ambitiously imbue"* 
Thy beauty in my blood.” 
(p. 31, st. VII) 


“And as it seems wwald eternize, thy wtie 
with my bloode.” (p. , 1. 14) 
Here the English version is, rs once, 


more alliterative, but the variant in the 
Scots one is surely due to the author, not 
to the copyist. 

Indications of the poet being responsible 
for differences additional to the usual ones 
of spelling and grammar also appear ina 
comparison of the versions of the poems of 
Alexander, though they are notably les 
frequent in this case. 

No. IV (Aurora, Elegie Il) yields only one 
suggestive comparison : 

*“* Why burst I not my brest with sighs, & drowne 

mine eyes with tears? (I. 54) 

“Quhy brust I not my breist with sighis: and 

drowne my eyes with teirs” (p. 249, 1. 38) 
—‘ brust”” seems more likely to have been 
the original reading in view of the strongly 
alliterative character given to the whole of 
the line by Scots pronunciation. 

No. V (Aurora, Elegie 1) gives two fairly 
clear instances of interference, for the 
worse with a Scots original: 

(a) But why should I accuse Aurora in this wise? 

She is as faultlesse as she’s faire, as innocent 
as wise. (Il. 79-80) 

But quhy sould thow accuis Aurora in this 
gyise? 

Shee’s as fateles as shoe is faire, als innocent 


als wyse (p. 252, Il. 25-26) 
(b) ““And since my fortune is, in wo to bk 
bewrapt 


Ile neneer’ fee as oft before, and hate mine 
owne mishap.” (Il. 83-84) 

““And since my fortoune is, in woe to be 
bewrappt 

Ile honour her as of befoir, ot ‘.— myn 
awin mishappt.” (p. 252, Il. 29- 0). 

In the first case Alexander ‘peal 
thought that ‘guise’ would be compara- 
tively unfamiliar to the English reader and so 
consented to the weakness of a double 
rhyme, In the second case the omission of 
the Scots final intrusive unsounded ‘t’ in 

“mishappt ” has been equally unfortunate, 
and the substitution of “as oft before ” for 

‘as of befoir,” presumably because the 
latter phrase was suspect English, has 
weakened the sense. 

That a very Scottish original underlies 
some of the surviving verse of Aytoun and 
Alexander should not, of course, surprise 
us. The urge to Anglicise their writing 


* The reads 


** imbrue ” 


MS. in the British Museum 
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would only be strongly felt about the time 
of King James’s removal to London in 
1603; and we know that both poets had 
written verse before that period. Aurora 
was begun before 1598, and completed, in 
its first form at least, by 1600;'’ and 
Aytoun’s Latin panegyric of, James pub- 
lished at Paris in 1603 speaks of Diophantus 
and Charidora as having been known to the 
king in Scotland.’* What wonder, asks 
Aytoun if Scots poets separated by so 
many leagues from their king’s new scene 
of greatness do not celebrate it as 
vigorously as might be wished; the cause 
is not entirely want of ability: 

“Non adeo agresti carmen tenuamus avenda, 

Ut tibi non olim patrio vernacula versu 

Riserit, occultos dum suspiraret amores 

Et CHARIDOREO DIOPHANTUS | ferveret 

aestu...” (p. 86, Il. 14-17) 

The Edinburgh MS. thus helps to in- 
crease our awareness of the significance of 
the year 1603 for the language of Scots 
poetry. Such MSS., and not the publica- 
tions of the poets, the English appearance 
of which is increasingly recognised to be 
due to the editing of English printers or to 
the writers’ expectations of an English 
audience, are the truest guide to much of 
the original form of the Scots poetry of 
that day. Aytoun and Alexander are not 
exceptions to the rule, their English verse is 
essentially translation, and the Scots MS. 
discussed here reveals something of the loss 
of poetic force that the process involved. 

Incidentally it may be observed that the 
Scots MS. disposes of the evidence in favour 
of Aytoun’s claim to be the first Scots poet 
to write wholly in English. That claim was 
based on the belief that the manuscripts 
represented the original form of his poetry. 


MATTHEW P. McDIARMID. 


"Several sonnets refer to his absence from his 
mistress and from Scotland, while the sequence ends 
with the announcement of his marriage to another 
dy. The marriage took place in January 1601. 
Alexander's latest biographer, Thomas H. McGrail 
(Sir William Alexander, Edinburgh, 1940, p. 7) is 
uncertain as to the year of Alexander’s going 
abroad with the Earl of Argyle, but The Calendar 
Of State Papers, Scotland (Vol. II, p. 750) mentions 
the Earl's passage through Berwick into England, 
May 1598, and his return from abroad, August 1600 
libid., p. 785), 

"In his edition of the late sixteenth-century 
collection of Scots poems known as Laing MS., 
No. 441 (Poems of Alexander Montgomerie, S.T.S., 
10, p. 212, Il. 13-18) Stevenson fails to notice a 
ierence to Aytoun’s poem. 
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LODOWICK CARLELL AFTER 1660 


HE recent research of Miss Margaret 
Toynbee and Sir Gyles Isham has 
been of such exemplary thoroughness that 
the student of Carlell will find it difficult to 
comment further on the subject without 
repeating what they have already written.’ 
However, a few bits of information about 
Carlell’s literary friends and acquaintances, 
and his activities after 1660, may be of some 
small value in providing addenda to the 
important contributions made by Miss 
Toynbee and Sir Gyles Isham. 

Carlell’s biographer Charles H. Gray 
refers to the “honor and _ prosperity” 
accorded Carlell after the Restoration,’ a 
statement which is only partially true. It is 
true that Carlell continued to enjoy the 
honor of the Queen Mother’s royal favor— 
as ineffectual as it was during the years after 
1660—but of prosperity he experienced very 
little. After the Restoration, he and his 
wife Joan were granted an annual income of 
£200 for life, but this pension became so tied 
up in litigation’ that Joan Carlell was able 
to state in her will in 1677 that the govern- 
ment was in arrears £1,400 at the time of her 
husband’s death in 1675. And although in 
1660 Carlell and his son James were 
Officially reinstated at Petersham Lodge in 
the Great Park at Richmond at an income of 
£50 annually, they did not receive a pound 
of their money until June, 1664.° It is not 
surprising, then, that Carlell sold his lease 
to Petersham in 1663: he was pressed for 
money. Whatever benefits he received from 
the Crown during these years was doubtless 
owing to the favor of his former patroness 
Henrietta Maria, whose good will toward 
Carlell is implicit in the single line she wrote 
in her Treasury Minute Book three years 
before Carlell died: ‘“‘ Lodowicke Carlisle 
to be remembered.”® That Carlell was on 
good terms with the Queen Mother at this 


‘See especially ‘Joan Carlile (1606?-79)—An 
Identification,” Burlington Magazine (September, 
1954), pp. 273-77; ‘* Lodowick Carlell,’ N. & Q. 
(May, 1955), p. 204, and ‘*‘ The Family Connections 
of Joan Carlile,’ N. & @Q. (December, 1955), 
pp. 515-21. 

* Lodowick Carliell (University Press: Chicago, 
1905), p. 40. 

*Cf. Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1663- 
64, p. 607; Book of the Treasury, 1667-68, II, 411, 
631; III, 576, 886, 975; IV, 1073, 1250. 

* Gray, Appendix E. 

5 Calendar of Treasury Books, I, 599. 

: — of Treasury, IV, 264. Entry dated May 
18, 1672. 
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time can also be inferred from the fact he son’s Wedding which may have been ip.§ Mat 
was at Henrietta Maria’s residence at Somer- tended for Carlell. A character in the play § tion 
set House sometime between July, 1662 states he will attend the theatre only on} Cou 
(when she arrived for her last visit to Eng- condition the author is “none of our brig! 
land), and 1664, when Carlell published his Gentleman Poets, that excuse their writing — of 
translation of Corneille’s Heraclius, Em- with a Prologue that professes they are no} nam 
pereur d’ Orient; for in dedicating Heraclius scholars.'' Now Carlell had done exactly | guis 
to Henrietta Maria, Carlell reminded her _ this, first in his dedication to The Deserving | nota 
that it “took birth at Somerset House.’” Favorite, where he expressed the fear that} mon 
There is evidence that Carlell’s interest in “ prejudicate opinions . . . may aptly aris | préc 
the drama continued well into the Restora- from the author’s known want of learning” | cate 
tion. In 1664 he joined with John Evelyn, and again in the Prologue to Part II of f Bea 
Abraham Cowley, Jasper Nedham and _  Arviragus and Philicia, where he announced } Leo 
others in writing commendatory verses to that the play did not observe the Aristo. } Mir 
the second edition of Sir Samuel Tuke’s  telian unities because he “dared not ven} port 
Adventures of Five Hours,* which had been _ ture on this learned part.’’* hera 
acted at the Duke’s Theatre on January 8, Also to be listed among Carlell’s literary } atte: 
1663. This fugitive piece by Carlell is of friends and acquaintances is Thomas] tory 
some biographical interest because it shows Dekker, who dedicated Match Me in Lon. |} Pass 
that the Stuart dramatist was shocked and don to Carlell in 1631. It would be interest- | her 
disgusted at the vices of the Restoration ing to know if there is any connection | ber 
stage. (Carlell’s own plays are scrupulously between Carlell and Joseph Rutter by way | was 
refined.) It is equally interesting to learn of Michael Rutter, whom Miss Toynbee } fath 
that Carlell was an acquaintance of Tuke’s. and Sir Gyles Isham have shown to be | Buc 
A zealous Roman Catholic, Tuke was acon-_ related to Carlell’s wife.’* Joseph Rutter,a } reco 
troversial figure in 1664.° He had been the member of Ben Jonson’s later circle, wrote | Earl 
object of slander and abuse since standing The Shepherd’s Holiday (1635), a play | Jam 
up in the House of Commons in 1660 and which, for its preciosity and Platonic § Len 
1661 to protest punitive laws against Roman emphasis, bears resemblance to Carlell’s | bec 
Catholics. In deference to Tuke’s religious tragi-comedies. Little is known about J supe 
beliefs, Carlell expresses the hope that Joseph Rutter except that he was intimate It 
“ Religion may,/Teach us the Art to please with Sir Kenelm Digby.’* Perhaps the most } his | 
your virtuous way.” distinguished figure in Carlell’s circle of } and 
In 1666 Carlell wrote another commenda- friends was Lucy Hay, Countess of Car } hav 
tory poem, this one for Sir William Killi- _lisle,* who—if one may judge from Sir Toby | recli 
grew’s Siege of Urbin.*° The poem is of mor 
interest chiefly for its judgement that — ;, Comedies and Tragedies (London, 1664), p. It } wit 
“ Prose, though indifferent, yet passes still,/ editinn (Qn ke * — Rawlinson MS. (se | Mu 
Verse, of not excellent .. .”—the only state- Summary Catalogue of Western MSS in the | Sit 
ment Carlell ever made in print regarding his Bodleian Library (Oxford, 1895], V, 718, no J Sam 
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work, and a critical dictum which succinctly 30944). . hee the 
, . 13 66 1 5 *s* 516. 
defines the literary theory on which the 14 —uMee of Joan Carlile,” p Cur 
Cavalier dramatists based their rambling, 15 Miss Toynbee and Sir Gyles Isham have shown | he 
formless plays in prose. Carlell’s acquain- that during the Interregnum she stayed at Petersham | tion 


tance with the Killigrews may have begun in With the Carlells (“Lodowick Carlell,” p. 20, | soo 


sO j i and 
1628, when Carlell and Thomas Killigrew ay —- a oy “ vies’ hem" Gall bef 


were both Grooms of the Privy Chamber. amptonshire Record Publ. XVII, 1954) reveals that | Mot 
There is a jibe in Thomas Killigrew’s Par- several other Royalists stayed at Petersham during | old 
i the same period, including Duppa, Isham, the } yp, 

_’ Heraclius, Emperour of the East (London, 1664), second Earl of Chesterfield, and Dr. Gilbert 

sig. A3. Sheldon. It may or may not be pertinent that on 
*For Carlell’s poem see The Adventures of Five April 18, 1651, charges were brought against John 9 ceed 
Hours, Second Edition (London, 1664), sig. A2. Offley, a relative of Carlell’s by his wife Joan, for Mon 
It is not in other editions. _ having supplied the Earl of Newcastle with arms at [Lon 
*Cf. A. E. H. Swaen’s biography of Tuke in Petersham. It was alleged that Newcastle employed . 
The Adventures of Five Hours (Amsterdam, 1927), Petersham as a secret base of operations, sending ! 
PP. IX-x1. one a Royalists “to go to London as spies, sending 
On Pandora” in Killigrew’s Four New Plays _ servants to wait on them, and when they came neat See 
(Oxford, 1666), sig. A2v. Both of the poems I London, securing them horses and arms till they } 
describe have Carlell’s name printed after them. had effected their design.” (Calendar of the Pro- n 
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Matthews’ description of her in his Collec- 
tion of Letters with a Character of ... the 
Countess of Carlisle (1660)—was the 
brightest light in Henrietta Maria’s coterie 
of Platonic love enthusiasts. Carlell’s 
name can also be linked with other distin- 
guished members of the Queen’s coterie, 
notably with Mary Stuart, Duchess of Rich- 
mond and Lennox. She was a famous 
précieuse. In 1638 Francis Lenton dedi- 
cated his Platonic masque Great Britain’s 
Beauties to her, and in the 1651 edition of 
Leonard Willan’s Astraea, or True Love's 
Mirror, Willan states that she will find her 
portrait in the character of his Platonic 
heroine. Her affection for Carlell’s work is 
attested by Alexander Goughe in his dedica- 
tory epistle at the beginning of Carlell’s 
Passionate Lovers, where Goughe addresses 
her with the hope that Carlell’s play “ may 
be receiv’d by you with that favor as when it 
was formerly presented.”’® Mary Stuart’s 
father was George Villiers, first Duke of 
Buckingham, who wrote a letter in 1621 
recommending Carlell to Lionel Cranfield, 
Earl of Middlesex,'’ and her husband was 
James Stuart, fourth Duke of Richmond and 
Lennox, who as Keeper of Richmond Park 
became in 1638 Carlell’s immediate 
superior.** 

It is apparent that Lodowick Carlell and 
his talented wife moved in a brilliant circle, 
and any future biographer of Carlell will 
have to consider him not as an unknown 
recluse isolated among his deer at Rich- 
mond Park, but as a dramatist in context 
with such figures at court as William 
Murray, Thomas and Sir William Killigrew, 
Sir Kenelm Digby, Walter Montague, Sir 
Samuel Tuke, the Countess of Carlisle, and 
the Duchess of Richmond and Lennox. 
Cursed by poverty and the changing times, 
he slipped into oblivion after the Restora- 
tion, and his garrulous, effeminate plays 
soon became anachronisms. A few years 
before Carlell died there appeared an anony- 
mous poem ridiculing him as one of “the 
old Topers” whose work makes no sense 
whatever to the later generation. Referring 


ceedings of the Committee for the Advance of 
Money, 1642-56, ed. Mary A. E. Green, 3 vols. 
[London, 1888], II, 1180.) 

The Passionate Lovers (London, 1655), sig. A3. 

" Historical MSS Commission, Appendix to the 
Fourth Report, Part I, p. 278. 

“His interest in the theatre is a matter of record. 
See The Stafford Letters, ed. R. M. Milnes, 2 vols. 
(London, 1854), I, 511. 
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to Carlell’s plays, the poet quips, ‘“ He’d 
have less love if he had more wit.” [I 
might add that nothing has happened in 
three hundred years to affect the truth of his 


judgement. James E. RuorF. 
State College of Washington. 


*See “On a Comedy Called The Passionate 
Lover,” in Songs and Other Poems, collected by 
. Brome, Third Edition (London, 1668), 
p. 234. 


THE MORALITY OF 
“THE SPECTATOR ” 


HE traditional view is that in the Specta- 
tor papers Addison and Steele re- 
formed manners by condemning the licen- 
tiousness of the Restoration. They wanted 
their papers to be read not only in the coffee 
house but also at the tea table. In No. 10 
Addison states that the purpose of the series 
is “to enliven Morality with Wit, and to 
temper Wit with Morality.”’ Steele attacks 
the “luscious Way” of George Etherege in 
Nos. 51 and 65. The typical opinion con- 
cerning the results of their efforts is repre- 
sented by George Sherburn, when he says 
that they “did more to rehabilitate English 
manners after the Restoration excesses than 
any other two men—not excepting the 
clergy.”* Yet what has been almost com- 
pletely ignored is the fact that many of the 
papers are in the Restoration tradition; they 
take a cynical view of life and love much 
like that found in the comedies that Steele 
condemns. 

Much has been made of Steele’s humani- 
tarian pleas on behalf of a more constructive 
attitude toward prostitutes. All of Steele’s 
essays that advocate more compassion are 
serious in tone. But Steele also uses the 
theme of prostitution for its amusement 
value, with no moral attached. In No. 190 
he utilizes the letter device to picture an 
“idle young Woman” who confesses that 
she is kept by “an old jealous Fellow, who 
allows me nothing to appear in. I have but 
one Shooe and one Slipper; no Head-dress, 
and no upper Petticoat.” Then, directly 
addressing Mr. Spectator, she asks, “ As you 
set up for a Reformer, I desire you would 
take me out of this wicked Way, and keep 
me your self.” Over the signature “ Pucella” 
in No. 276 appears the account of a young 

‘Quotations are from The Spectator, 
volumes, ed. Henry Morley (London, 1891). 


? A Literary History of England, ed. A. C. Baugh 
(New York, 1948), pp. 874-875. 


three 
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girl who wonders whether or not she should 
be called a prostitute. She has been kept 
by “an old Batchelour ” who took her when 
she was very young and brought her up in 
his own way. He has found, however, that 
she can be of no use to him because of his 
advanced age. The last sentence of her 
letter reads: “ Now, Sir, what I ask of you, 
as a Casuist, is to tell me how far in these 
circumstances I am innocent, though sub- 
missive; he guilty, though impotent? ” 

Addison frequently uses anecdotes of 
questionable morality to illustrate a point. 
When explaining Plato’s concept of punish- 
ment after death in No. 90, he draws on a 
“Love-Adventure” of Pontignan that in- 
volves the revenge two women take on a 
man who has been courting them both. In 
many of Addison’s papers there is a ten- 
dency to burlesque virtue. Even the famous 
statement of the purpose of The Spectator 
is open to various interpretations: directly 
after he has linked morality and wit in 
No. 10, he adopts a mocking tone as he 
remarks that he will save his readers from 
the “ desperate State of Vice and Folly, into 
which the Age is fallen.” It could be 
asserted that Addison is merely exaggerating 
his serious purpose in order to produce an 
effect, but there are too many other 
examples of flippancy whenever he men- 
tions virtue for the interpretation to be con- 
vincing. In No. 245 he says that “ when a 
Man is made up wholly of the Dove, with- 
out the least Grain of the Serpent in his 
Composition, he becomes ridiculous in many 
Circumstances of Life, and very often dis- 
credits his best Actions.... I am heartily 
concerned when I see a virtuous Man with- 
out a competent Knowledge of the World; 
and if there be any Use in these my Papers, 
it is this, that without presenting Vice under 
any false alluring Notions, they give my 
Reader an Insight into the Ways of Men.” 
These mock-serious comments are followed 
by a letter from a husband who depicts the 
joys of remaining at home and playing 
blind man’s buff with his wife and friend, 
totally unaware that the game is a device to 
cuckold him. 

Although The Spectator certainly shows 
higher moral standards than its predecessors, 
there are several papers that maintain 
Restoration traditions. 


WILLIAM KENNEY. 
University of North Dakota. 
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Readers’ Queries 





AN anyone suggest an origin for the 
etymology of sacerdos as sacer dux, 
found in a 14th-century Irish text? It is 
not to be found in Isidore of Seville’s 
Etymologies bk. VII ch. xii (Patrologia 
Latina \xxxii col. 292), which suggests 

sacrum dans. 
G. Mac NIOCAILL, 


ATHOLICS IN ENGLAND.—1I have 
been commissioned to write a short 
history of Catholics in England 1559-1829, 
with special reference to their social 
problems, relations with non-Catholics, etc, 
There are, I am sure, many family or 
parochial records not yet referred to in 
standard books on the subject or published 
by the Catholic Record Society. I am also 
well aware that many historians are work- 
ing on various aspects of this great subject. 
I should be most grateful for assistance 
and information, especially with regard to 
the Midlands and the Home Counties. Any 
documents lent would be safeguarded and 
returned, and the copying of papers made 
available would be carefully done. 


(Miss) M. D. R. Leys. 


LETTERS OF WILLIAM SOTHEBY 
(1756-1833).—Inasmuch as the under- 
signed is in the process of gathering 
materials for a biographical study of 
William Sotheby (soldier, poet, dramatist, 
and translator of Homer, Virgil and Wie- 
land, as well as friend and correspondent of 
Coleridge, Scott, Wordsworth and numerous 
other writers of the Romantic period), he 
will greatly appreciate any pertinent data, 
and especially information concerning the 
whereabouts of Sotheby's letters, books 
manuscripts, or other papers. 

Some account of Sotheby’s translation of 
C. M. Wieland’s Oberon and its crucial 
influence upon John Keats was given in my 
Keats and the Daemon King (Oxford Uni 
versity Press, 1947, pp. 19 ff. and 397 ff). 
The present project is an outgrowth of that 
study and will aim to survey the whole 
career of William Sotheby, along with the 
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reception and influence of his work on 
writers other than Keats. 

Accordingly any data communicated, 
either directly to me or through these 
columns, will be gratefully acknowledged. 


WERNER W. BEYER. 
Butler University, 
Indianapolis 7, Indiana, U.S.A. 


AN ENGLISH REPUBLICAN FLAG.— 

One such appeared somewhere in the 
early nineteenth century and was used by 
radical groups and later by Chartists. It 
was a tricolour. Can anybody give me de- 
tails? When was it first designed and used? 
Was its use frequent? What is the latest 
date at which it was used? Was the tri- 
colour of red, white and green? Can any- 
body give me details of the green flag used 
by the Chartist groups? 


F. H. AMPHLETT MICKLEWRIGHT. 


LD PERIODICALS.—What were the 
dates of the first and last issues of: 
Sala’s Journal c.1892; T. P. O’Connor’s 
M.A.P. c.1898; T. P. O’Connor’s P.T.O. 
¢.1900; Clement Scott’s The Free Lance 
¢.1900. 

They were penny weeklies, and their con- 
tents in the main were of literary, theatrical 
and political interest. All four were widely 
tread. Is it due to a change in taste of the 
reading public or are publishers less venture- 
some that we have nothing like them 
nowadays? 

Who were the editors of, and chief con- 
tributors to: The Anti-Jacobin ‘A Review 
of Politics, Literature, and Society’ Two 
pence weekly. First issue January 31st 1891. 

The Tattler (so spelt) a penny weekly its 
contents much as last, published from 84 
Fleet Street in the late eighteen-eighties. 


[Will the writer please let us have his 
name?] 


OOD WALLISES.—Edmondson’s 

Heraldry gives PINFOLD arms as 
under—AZ. ON CHEVRON OR, SUR- 
MOUNTED OF ANOTHER AZ, BE- 
TWEEN THREE WOOD WALLISES 
PROPER. What are wood wallises? 


M’QUILLIN OF DUNLIS 
(The M’Quillin). 
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Replies 





AGNES OR ANNE HATHAWAY (cci. 
504).}—There can be little doubt that 
in the sixteenth century Anne and Agnes 
were alternative spellings of the same 
Christian name. See Chancery Proceedings, 
Series II, 1558-1579. (a) C3/13/91. Bullen 
William and Dame Anne his wife v. Hilton 
William. (6b) C3/20/6. Bullen William 
and Dame Agnes Hylton, his wife, and John 
Baxter v. Henry Todde &c. 
The plaintiffs Bullen and his wife are the 
same in each lawsuit. W.H.W. 


[TRYDEN'S “ MACFLECKNOE”  (cci, 

335-7 and 505).—The immediate source 
of the term “keen iambics” used by both 
Dryden and Settle is probably John Cleve- 
land’s The Rebel Scot, 


Come, keen iambics, with your badgers feet 
And badger-like bite until your teeth do meet. 
(Cleveland ed. Berdan p. 147) 


W. J. CAMERON. 
The University, 
Reading. 


“ @PANISH JOHN” MCDONELL (cci. 
503).—There is some account of John 
Mcdonell [1728-1810] in Appendix E, “ Les 
fréres Macdonell” [sic] vol. 1, pp. 388-394, 
of L’Abbé A. G. Morice’s “ Histoire de 
l’Eglise Catholique dans l'Ouest Canadien ” 
(Winnipeg, 4 vols), 4th ed., 1928. A much 
fuller account, by the same author, is “A 
Canadian Pioneer: Spanish John” in the 
Canadian Historical Review, voi. 10, pp. 
212-235, 1929. The genealogy of the 
Mcdonell of Scotus (i.e. Scothouse) family 
is set out in E. M. Chadwick’s “ Ontarian 
Families: Genealogies of United-Empire- 
Loyalists and other Pioneer Families of 
Upper Canada” (Toronto), 1895, vol. 1, 
pp. 8-9. The “ interesting novel of the same 
title” is “ Spanish John” (1898) by William 
McLennan [1856-1904]. Copies of all these 
works save the last may be seen in the 
Library of the Royal Empire Society, 
Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2. 


D. E. DEAN. 


F/PWARD, DUKE OF KENT, AND HIS 
DESCENDANTS (cci. 455).—A most 
interesting account of the descendants of 
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Prince Edward, Duke of Kent, and Madame 
de St. Laurent is given by Miss M. Sturt in 
her book, “ One of His Majesty’s Subjects,” 
published by Selwyn (London) in 1938. The 
price then was 3s. 6d. C. L. Berry. 


Wheatcroft, 
Milnthorpe, Wakefield, Yorks. 


BUNDOBUST (cci. 405).—This word was 

in common use by the British in India, 
certainly up to 1947. It was a very fre- 
quently used and expressive word—both 
with servants and in English conversation. 
This goes for Calcutta and Bengal as well 
as Delhi-Simla. 

Though we left India in 1947 and have 
since lived in England, my wife and I still 
use the word frequently, as do friends who 
lived in India. ‘“‘We must make a good 
bundobust,” “What is the bundobust? ” 
and so on. 

We always regarded it as one of the many 
common Hindustani words which had crept 
into English usage and established them- 


selves. L. R.. CHAMBERS, O.B.E. 


This word, the anglicised form of Hindu- 
stani bandobast, can be found in An Anglo- 
Indian Dictionary, G. C. Whitworth, 
London, 1885; Hobson-Jobson, A Glossary 
of Anglo-Indian Colloquial Words and 
Phrases, H. Yule and A. S. Burnell (new ed., 
W. Crooke), London, 1903; and Soldier and 
Sailor Words and Phrases, E. Fraser and 
J. Gibbons, London, 1925. I can also con- 
firm that the word, in the sense of any 
arrangement or organising activity, was in 
constant use among British civilian and 
army personnel in India during the last war. 
I have not heard blunderbuss, but it sounds 
genuine enough B. O. R. Hobson-Jobson, as 
so many bandobasts ended in blunder. 


J. BRAIDWOOD. 


EUst ACE REVELY MITFORD (cci. 

504).—He was fourth son of John 
Mitford, grandson of William Mitford, the 
historian of Greece, and great-grandson of 
Philadelphia Revely; for further details see 
Foster’s Peerage, under the title ‘“‘ Redes- 
dale.” Modern peerages do not continue 
this descent beyond John Mitford. 


J. B. WHITMORE. 


IR WILLIAM OSBORN HAMILTON 
(cc. 131, cci. 353).—The theory that an 


affair with a Red Indian girl was the basis 
of the Feda story receives some suppor 
from the fact that Sir William Osbom 
Hamilton (then Lieutenant) was private and 
military secretary to Lt. Col. Barry St. Leger 
whose forces contained more native 
Americans than whites. They were drawn 
from no less than 22 different tribes. Se 
William L. Stone’s edition of Sir John John. 
son's Orderly Book during the Oriskany 
Campaign 1776-1777, Albany, 1882, pp. 61 
and 6In. Sir W. O. Hamilton died aged 
sixty-eight on June 5, 1818 at the Manor 
House, Old Windsor, residence of J, 
Hudleston. See Gent. Mag., vol. 123, 


p. 641. R. K.M. 


JAMES TANNER AGNEW (cxcvii. 412), 

The MS Memoirs of William Smith 
(later Chief Justice of New York and of 
Quebec) preserved in the New York Public 
Library, records that in the spring of 177) 
the British force in America included “At 
Harlem the 64th & another Corps [amount- 
ing to] 800 und. Genl. Agnew.” 


W. H. W. Sasine. 


POEMS CONCERNED WITH CEYLON 
(cci. 455).—The poems mentioned are 
in “Poems Written Chiefly in India” by 
T. A. Anderson, London, 1809. 
There is a copy in the British Museum, 
catalogue No. 11626.bbb.22. 


G. R. CHARLTON (Major). 


LEVITATION (cci. 453).—The following 

is from John o’ London's Weekly dated 
2.11.35, in shortened form: One person sits 
in a chair; two others stand opposite his 
knees and two more at his back. Those 
standing join their own hands _ together, 
leaving the index fingers pointing forward. 
Those at the knees of the sitter then place 
each pair of index fingers under the sitter’s 
knees, while those at the back place each 
pair of index fingers under his shoulders 
between his sides and his arms. They make 
a vain effort with eight fingers to lift him 
from the chair. All the left hands are then 
placed on the sitter’s head and the right 
hands in the same rotation. At a sign from 
a leader all take their hands from the head 
and quickly place the index fingers in the 
same positions as before and press upwards. 
The sitter is then readily raised a distance 
of two or three feet. 

LEIGH MERCER. 
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The Library 





CONTRIBUTIONS TO PREHISTORIC 
ARCHAEOLOGY by 21 authors. Editors, 
J. G. D. Clark, K. P. Oakley and S. 
Piggott. Cr. 4to. pp. 315+viii. Frontis- 
piece, 30 half-tone plates and many text 
figures. The Prehistoric Society (c/o 
John Bellows Ltd., Eastgate, Gloucester). 
42s. net ($6). 

FEW will dispute that the Jacobean trans- 

lators of the Bible did more than the 
acts of saints to bring Christianity into 

English speaking homes. So too the Braggs, 

Eddington, Jeans and others fired youth of 

30 years ago to adventure into the unknown 

realms of physics. These writers did so 

much, I think, because they knew that great 
truths do not need Greek, Latin or specialist 
jargon to be understood. English is enough. 

What these writers did for religion, 
philosophy and physics, Professor V. 
Gordon Childe has been doing for pre- 
history: so it is only right that a book 
should be published to honour his 65th 
birthday. Inevitably, I suppose, because 
these contributions form part of the trans- 
actions of a learned society, they contain a 
lot of scientific jargon. This is a pity, for 
though their substance is of great value, they 
cannot appeal much to any but the most 
venturesome general reader. 

The 27 essays are divided into four 
chronological groups—Old Stone Age, 
Neolithic, Bronze Age, and Iron Age. With 
such a display of erudition it would be in- 
vidious for me to do more than mention 
those parts of the book that interested me 
as a general reader. 

Professor J. D. G. Clark gives some excel- 
lent examples of dating post-glacial deposits 
by pollen analysis, and Dr. K. P. Oakley 
shows that fire was used in the Far East and 
it Europe long before Western Asia and 
Africa. Indeed finds of charred bones and 
antlers at a site near Pekin are dated 
350,000 B.C., some in Europe about 100,000 
years later. Does this indicate that 
oldest profession is, in fact, cook- 


Professor R. Pittioni, in a very lucid and 
Penetrating paper, discusses the century-old 
Keller theory of Pile Dwellings in Switzer- 
and elsewhere. Though many writers 
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consider the theory outmoded, it is here 
proved, in the main, to be sound. In a 
study of the widely dispersed ‘ Thuringian’ 
Amphorae, T. Sulimirski is of opinion that 
they originated in an area between the 
Vistula and the Baltic in Neolithic times. 
Their distribution indicates the wanderings 
of shepherd tribes and he hints that they 
may have been closely connected with 
Aryan immigrations to Southern Europe. 

Dr. Bernabo Brea comes to some very 
interesting conclusions when discussing in 
detail the ancient Bronze Age village of 
Poliokhni, Lemnos. Though contemporary 
with the earliest Troys the people who built 
and rebuilt the place appear to have had a 
very different social society. Sean O’Rior- 
dain’s discussion of the faience beads found 
in the ‘Mound of the Hostages’ at Tara 
does much to confirm its great age and 
sanctified tradition. The beads seem to be 
14th Century B.C. Eastern Mediterranean, 
so that there seems to have been some com- 
merce with these islands even at such an 
early date. 

Drs. R. R. Clarke and C. F. C. Hawkes’ 
long and profusely illustrated discussion on 
‘anthropoid’ swords and daggers—weapons 
whose hilts are in the form of a man, will, 
I think, interest the non-technical reader 
more than most. Both the illustrations in 
this and in Dr. Ernst Sprokhoff’s Central 
European Urnfield Culture are sure to inter- 
est designers in the decorative arts. J. M. 
de Navarro’s description of surgical instru- 
ments found in Iron Age tombs will have, 
perhaps, a bizarre, possibly morbid, interest 
for many readers. 

The longer articles have profuse biblio- 
graphies, footnotes and other references— 
particularly useful to the expert. The book 
ends with a complete bibliography of Pro- 
fessor Childe’s writings. This shows how 
world-wide is his reputation and more than 
justifies the publication of this composite 


work. P.W.F.B. 


FOLK-LORE—Transactions of the Folk- 
lore Society. Vol. Ixvii September 1956 
pp. 129-192. (William Glaisher & Co.). 
10s. 6d. 

N an interesting paper E. G. Parrinder 
describes various African ideas on witch- 
craft. The popular idea of a secret society 
of witches is fiction, and most of the ‘ con- 
fessions’ should be treated with as much 
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salt as is required to believe those in Russian 
Trials. Miss Coote-Lake in a charming 
article describes the amulets she found 
around the Mediterranean Basin 1954. They 
seem to be almost as numerous as they were 
20 years before. I think she was misin- 
formed about the concrete box-like huts on 
the road to Baalbek; there are some more 
on the Damascus road I think. These are 
the remains of the Armenian refugee camps 
built when Turkey took over Antioch. 

Ruth Partington gives a delightful descrip- 
tion of birth and burial customs among the 
cave-dwelling gypsies in Sacromonte. An 
interesting, but as yet unexplained hanging 
puppet found on a dead willow-tree branch 
near Comb Wen, Oxford is described by 
H. A. Beecham. Notes on the Ibo of 
Southern Nigeria by M. A. W. Jeffreys 
makes interesting reading as does a descrip- 
tion of the Haxey Hood games by Mary 
Robinson and Good Friday Skipping by 
Stanley Godman. 

Folk Life and Traditions—snippits culled 
from the press—maintains its useful function 
of recording modern popular fancies about 
folklore and the contemporary rituals. 


P. W. F.B. 


DOCUMENTS IN MYCENAEAN 
GREEK: 300 SELECTED TABLETS 
FROM KNOSSOS PYLOS & MYCENAE 
WITH INTRODUCTION COMMEN- 
TARY AND VOCABULARY, Michael 
Ventris and John Chadwick, Cambridge 
University Press, xxxi+452, with 3 plates 
and 26 figures. 4 guineas. 

uis volume was printed and bound when 

Michael Ventris was tragically killed in 

a motor accident in September, 1956. Itisa 

noble monument to his achievement. That 

achievement, as Professor A. J. B. Wace puts 
it in his valuable Foreword to the present 
book, can only be compared to that of 

Schliemann and Evans, The decipherment 

of the Linear B script has such far-reaching 

implications for the study of comparative 
linguistics, early Greek literature, and 

Aegean archaeology, that the full value of 

Ventris’s work can hardly yet be foreseen. 

This volume is the first full-length descrip- 

tion of the script and the contents of the 

tablets. It includes chapters on the story 
of the decipherment, the very archaic form 
of Greek in which the documents are 
written, the personal names found in them, 
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and the light which the documents throw 
on Mycenaean culture and daily life. Par 
II of the volume consists of a transcription 
in Roman letters of 300 tablets together with 
a translation and notes. Part III contains a 
complete index, with interpretations, of all 
the words known from the tablets, a large 
selection of personal names, and a valuable 
bibliography. It is in fact an incomparable 
summary of our knowledge of Mycenaean 
Greek as that language was known at Easter 
1955 (when the two authors finished their 
manuscript); and the Cambridge University 
Press has given the work the format which 
it deserves. 

It would be impertinent to praise or to 
criticise such a book. It is difficult to 
imagine that anyone, who has the slightest 
knowledge of Greek, will fail to read this 
book, which describes one of the most re- 
markable achievements of modern scholar- 
ship. 


GREECE BEFORE HOMER: ANCIENT 
CHRONOLOGY AND MYTHOLOGY, 
Sir John Forsdyke. Max Parrish, London, 
pp. 176+8 plates. 18s. 6d. 

THE purpose of this book, which is the 

first of a series of three, is to examine 
critically Greek chronology and mythology 
in order that they may be of assistance in 
interpreting the archaeological material. 

Sir John will ‘explore the processes by 

which prehistoric narratives were adopted 

in historical Greek literature and elaborated 
with realistic details of genealogy and 
chronology’. He has the Greekless reader 
in mind and gives no references to his 
authorities (though he sometimes translates 
them, giving e.g. an English rendering on 
pp. 62-6 of 30 entries on the Parian Marble). 

But is it likely that the lay reader will wish 
to launch into lengthy discussion of Greek 
chronography, the prehistoric entries on the 

Parian Marble, the errors of Ctesias, the 

date assigned by the Greeks to the fall of 

Troy, the origin of the chimera, the mythical 

Asiatics in Homer, and so on? Sir John has 

written about these subjects (which are not 

wholly uninteresting) with somewhat less 
fire and zest than one could have wished for. 

Moreover, the precise purpose of his argu- 

ments is not everywhere made plain, and the 

layman will often wonder what exactly s 

the significance of the chapter which he has 

just read: in what way is this or that argu 
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ment of value in interpreting the archaeo- 
jogical material? He will find the problem 
all the more puzzling because the material 
examined here at such length is in fact not 
used to interpret the archaeology. That no 
doubt will be done in the remaining two 
yolumes in which Sir John will discuss (a) 
Archaeology, and (b) Languages and 
History. 

In view of the revolution which has taken 
place in our knowledge of the Mycenaean 
world, a fresh examination of the legends 
of early Greece must certainly be under- 
taken at once so as to estimate their archaeo- 
logical and historical value. Sir John 
Forsdyke has made a beginning with the re- 
examination, but it will have to be pushed 
much further than it has gone in this volume. 


MASTERPIECES OF OLD FRENCH 
LITERATURE, by M. Valkhoff, Wit- 
watersrand University Press, Johannes- 
burg, 1956, ii+ 162 pp. 


Tus little book by a Dutchman, Professor 

M. Valkhoff, formerly of the University 
of Amsterdam, now of Witwatersrand, is 
written for a public of English, Dutch, 
American and Scandinavian university 
students of Old French literature. Professor 
Valkhoff offers his readers an analysis of 
the subject-matter and the literary merits of 
eight masterpieces of the period running 
from the middle of the eleventh century to 
the time of Francois Villon, having previ- 
ously set each of them in turn against a dis- 
cussion of its particular genre. His book is 
written with great freshness and verve. The 
average first-year student or the non- 
university amateur, whose mind is turning 
towards a study of mediaeval French 
artistry and thought—and the number of 
both of those is extraordinarily great in 
recent generations—runs the risk of having 
his initial enthusiasm clogged by the 
ineluctable intricacies of philology on the 
one hand and by the punctilious details of 
such card-index literary manuals as that of 
U.T. Holmes on the other. Much has been 
done to keep that enthusiasm alive by the 
superbly written and illustrated chapters of 
the first volume of the Histoire illustrée de 
la littérature francaise of J. Bédier and P. 
Hazard; but few students can possess that 
Massive tome and few amateurs outside 
University circles have heard of it. In a 
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modest way Professor Valkhoff comple- 
ments it by this pocket volume. 

Professor Valkhoff’s main chapters deal 
with sacred and didactic literature, taking 
Alexis as a specimen; the chansons-de-geste 
instanced by La chanson de Roland and Le 
charroi de Nimes; the romance in all its 
manifold forms, with Chrétien de Troyes’ 
Lancelot treated in detail; the Roman de 
Renard and the Roman de Rose; lyric poetry 
and especially the Grand Testament of 
Francois Villon; and the drama, with 
Maitre Pathelin. Given the space at his 
command, there can be little quarrel with 
this choice. 

The book is beautifully printed and 
pleasantly illustrated with coloured plates of 
a burlesque tournament from a Bibliothéque 
Nationale MS. of Fauvel and a Bel Accueil 
in the garden from the Roman de la Rose; 
and with a number of black and white illus- 
trations. One can criticise its brevity and 
simplicity if one is prepared to ignore the 
author’s stated intentions: but its scholar- 
ship is sound; and its frequent cross-refer- 
ence to architecture, its slight orientation to- 
wards Dutch authorities and its preoccupa- 
tion with mediaeval English literature are 
attractive. It should bring many students 
to the texts which it eulogises, with their 
enthusiasm undimmed and their critical 
faculties awakened. Lewis THORPE. 


HUGH DU PUISET, A BIOGRAPHY OF 
THE TWELFTH-CENTURY BISHOP 
OF DURHAM, by G. V. Scammell, 
C.U.P., 1956, x +355 pp. 40s. net. 


UGH DU PUISET, younger son in all 
probability of Hughes III vicomte de 
Chartres, comte de Corbeil, and chatelain 
du Puiset in Eure-et-Loir, first came to 
England c.1130 in his early childhood. He 
gained religious preferment from his uncle, 
Henri de Blois, the Cluniac monk to whom 
Stephen, his elder brother, had given the 
see of Winchester in 1129, and he is men- 
tioned as Wéintoniae archidiaconus by 
Gervase of Canterbury in 1139. He was 
made treasurer and archdeacon of the East 
Riding c.1143, in succession to William fitz- 
Herbert, another nephew of Stephen, and in 
his early twenties played a considerable part 
in the intrigues of the house of Blois in the 
north of England. On 22 January 1153, a 
few months after the death of William of 
St. Barbara, he was elected by acclamation 
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to the see of Durham, being enthroned on 
2 May 1154 after a visit to Anastasius IV 
in Rome and the providential death of his 
enemy Murdac archbishop of York. For 
some forty years Hugh du Puiset held the 
Durham see, dying on 3 March 1195 after 
one of the longest episcopates of the century. 

In his book Hugh du Puiset, a biography 
of the twelfth-century Bishop of Durham, 
Mr. G. V. Scammell, sometime Fellow of 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, and now 
Lecturer in Diplomatic in the University of 
Durham, examines in fine detail the impact 
of the bishop upon the national and 
ecclesiastical politics of his half-century, 
upon his own diocese of Durham and upon 
the Liberty of Durham. From this most 
cogently-written biography there emerges as 
background a great sweep across the reigns 
of Stephen, Henry II and Richard; and set 
against this background the dominant figure 
of this “ man predestined to govern”, this 
prince, bishop and secular lord who died at 
length “ burdened, if not perhaps enriched, 
by an experience few can have equalled”. 
Almost every statement in the book rests 
securely upon the support of textual refer- 
ence. There is a series of five appendices, 
including the open letter compiled in 1153 
by the Convent of Durham on the occasion 
of Puiset’s election, select documents con- 
cerning his life, his itinerary from 1154 until 
1195 and brief biographical notes on mem- 
bers of his family. A bibliography of some 
15 pages and a carefully compiled index of 
26 pages round the book off. 


LEWIS THORPE. 


DICKENS'S CHRISTMAS STORIES with 
an introduction by Margaret Lane and 
13 contemporary illustrations. Oxford 
University Press, 12s. 6d. net. 


FrouR of these twenty-one stories were 

written in collaboration with Wilkie 
Collins, and of two others Dickens only 
wrote parts. The other fifteen are unmixed 
Dickens. The open-minded reader will 
however be willing to sample the blend of 
Dickens and Wilkie Collins, hoping to 
shudder as well as to enjoy. The present 
reviewer read this book sixty-five years ago, 
and he has now to decide for himself 
whether Dickens’s short stories are a worthy 
supplement to the novels. Dickens, we 
think, is never the Dickens of our lifelong 
love except when he is inventing a character, 


i.e. an oddity. We can say at once that Mrs, 
Lirriper is a Dickens character. That would 
leave one nearly five hundred pages to 
explore, except that we shall not allow 
Dickens to moralize or allegorize or do 
ought but to tell us stories: stories, in the 
Sunday School phrase, ‘with a heavenly 
meaning’. Let us call it 400 pages, for 
12s. 6d., and leave the Dickens-lovers to try 
their luck with it, as we ourselves hope to 
do. 


"THE lonely lovers of poetry, or groups of 

poetry-lovers, should apply to Mr. J. A. 
Chapman for the misnamed Critical Papers 
which he freely offers them. His forty-five 
octavo pages are not critical but apprecia- 
tive of poetry. One of them he calls 
* Marching Songs,’ meaning by it that poetry 
which is read aloud on a long walk. From 
its shape, rhythm, and rhyme it is obvious 
that all poetry should be read aloud: its 
sense is to be found in its sound. Mr. 
Chapman’s postal address is the Wynd, 
Gayle, Hawes, Yorkshire. 


BACH’S FUGAL WORKS. A. E. E 
Dickinson (Pitman, 30s. net). 


us is a very valuable book. Since 
Bach’s time the study of fugue has 
always been in grave danger of petrification. 
There is a parallel with an even worse case 
—the study of 16th century counterpoint, 
which ended in the totally fossilised ‘ strict 
counterpoint’. The root cause is, no doubt, 
the need to supply students (who would be 
better employed studying classical models) 
with rules-of-thumb for composition. Thus 
most books on fugue concentrate almost 
entirely on tangles of minutiae—the answer, 
stretto, pedal, etc. It is not true to say that 
they never consult Bach’s fugues—they do: 
they are littered with tiny dissected bits and 
pieces. What they rarely do is to see fugue 
as a whole, one is tempted to say as music. 
Mr. Dickinson’s approach is quite 
different: he sees Bach’s fugues as musical 
unities—unities which are set in a context 
of the historical evolution of the composer's 
fugal style. One does not need to enlarge 
upon the qualities of scholarliness, breadth 
of view and critical perception needed for 
such a task: it is sufficient to say that Mr. 
Dickinson has them in abundance. Thus, 
in spite of differences of method, the signifi- 
cance of this book can reasonably be com- 
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pred with that of Knud Jeppesen’s 
monumental Style of Palestrina. 

Mr. Dickinson is a more invigorating 
witer than Jeppesen, however. His com- 
ments are pungent, perhaps almost acrid on 
gcasion. He does not hesitate to criticise 
(the book would be much less valuable if 
he did), and one is grateful for a proper 
evaluation of passages which have so often 
been uncritically accepted merely because 
thy come from the pen of a great 
composer. The 65 musical examples are 
comparatively few for a book of this sort, 
but the only alternative would have been 
to incorporate a large proportion of the 
whole of Bach’s works. The author makes 
his readers constantly refer to the texts 
themselves: it is a stimulating and illumi- 
nating experience, but not one for sluggards. 


THE SQUIRE AND HIS RELATIONS, by 
E. Wingfield-Stratford (Cassell and 
Company Ltd., 42s.). 

THE author of this long book attempts 

to give a picture of the squirearchy from 
the time of Chaucer to the end of the 19th 
century. It was an ambitious undertaking 
which has not been entirely successful for 
two main reasons. Firstly, Dr. Wingfield- 

Stratford has confined himself mainly to 

printed sources (and the quantity of reading 

he must have done is prodigious), and 
secondly, he is inclined to be extravagant 
with words. Some of his statements are 
wide of the mark: what evidence is there 
that in the 14th century ‘all classes were 
reduced to subsisting on half-putrid [and 
what is the meaning of half-putrid?] meat 
and thereby contracting all kinds of dis- 
tases’? Does the author seriously believe 
that ‘those ornate but unspiritual church 
lowers and interiors in the wool-growing 
areas of the West Country and the cloth- 
making districts of East Anglia’ were merely 
the translation of quickly-made fortunes 
into stentorian self-advertisement’? Is 
such a figure of speech that the river Cock 
is said to have flowed with blood for three 
miles after the battle of Towton the kind of 
statement which ought to be introduced in 

4 serious book? The art of heraldry was 

hot * pushed to the most fantastic extremes 
of complication’ in early Tudor days, and 
the buildings of that same age were not 
advertisements in brick and every sort of 
showy material with which it could be over- 
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laid’. Such a statement that ‘ statistics, even 
when they are complete, as those of the 
sixteenth century cannot be, seldom get to 
the heart of the story’, makes us wonder 
what the author would be prepared to accept 
as reliable evidence. He seems to prefer 
(and he admits it is easier) to talk about the 
Elizabethan squire ‘in the abstract than to 
quote actual instances of [his activities] 
from what records have survived to us’. 

Perhaps this last statement provides the 
reason why this book, in some ways, is dis- 
appointing. Dr. Wingfield-Stratford has 
tried to cover too large a canvas; if he had 
used the available manuscript sources for a 
limited period of history, he could have 
made a valuable contribution to a fascinat- 
ing branch of social study. But it must not 
be thought that there is nothing good about 
this book; as a broad survey of the squire- 
archy, especially of the 18th and 19th 
centuries, it has much to commend it. We 
are given convincing descriptions of squires 
good and bad, of their relationships with 
their tenants and with each other, of their 
influence on agriculture, and proof of the 
ability of most of them to keep their heads 
in the time of national crisis. The sports- 
men and the gamblers, the elegant and the 
outrageous, the agricultural reformers and 
the spendthrifts, the scholars and the bene- 
factors, are all on parade. Dr. Wingfield- 
Stratford takes the Hammonds, authors of 
The Village Labourer, to task, and he poses 
some awkward questions. That the last 
Peasant Revolt ‘constitutes one of those 
freakish episodes, without ostensible prelude 
or sequel, that it seems hopeless, according 
to our present knowledge, to try to fit into 
any plausible scheme of historical develop- 
ment, and certainly not into a tearful melo- 
drama of peasant heroes and squire villains’ 
is a statement, the author rightly observes, 
offering tempting possibilities for the 
detective in historical fields. 

The book finishes at the end of the 19th 
century, and it seems clear that the Victorian 
squire was at greater pains to earn the good- 
will of his environment than his Georgian 
predecessor. Even if we are unable to 
accept many of the views advanced by Dr. 
Wingfield-Stratford, he has been sufficiently 
bold to offer a survey of five centuries of 
rural life (with special emphasis on one 
class) in one volume; so far as we know, 
this has not been done before, and all 
pioneers deserve our thanks. 
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The book has some well-chosen illustra- 
tions and a reliable index, but it lacks a 
bibliography which, in view of the author’s 
wide reading, would have been invaluable 
to students. 


GILBERT WHITE IN HIS VILLAGE, by 
tT S. Emden (Oxford University Press, 
15s.). 

(THAT Gilbert White was a sociable, 

sympathetic, interested, inquisitive 
curate and landlord is reflected in this 
modest book which does not claim to be 
more than an attempt to set White against 

a village background. Although Selborne 

was the centre of his life and affections, 

White was a great traveller in his earlier 

days, and his mode of travel was, by choice, 

horseback—an advantage for the field- 
naturalist. Mr. Emden shows White, con- 
trary to many expressed beliefs, to have 
been anything but shy and retiring; White 
realized that his friends and neighbours 
could help him in his work, so he cultivated 

their interest and played his part as a 

member of the village community. 

As a man of better education than the 
villagers among whom he lived, White paid 
special attention to such things as the 
occurrence of, and reasons for, epidemics, 
frostbite, the difficulties arising from meagre 
family budgets, the improvement of path- 
ways, and many other things which would 
contribute to the well-being of his parish- 
ioners. Readers of the Natural History of 
Selborne and the Life and Letters of Gilbert 
White will recognize many incidents which 
Mr. Emden quotes, but his selection and 
arrangement are happily combined to enable 
us to see White as a pastor and friend rather 
than as a naturalist engaged on what, 
according to modern ideas, may be con- 
sidered as naive experiments. 

Traditions, weather-lore, science, garden- 
ing, botany, birds, animals and insects all 
find a place in this character study; there 
are touches of humour, and a particularly 
attractive account of White’s relationship 
with Thomas Hoar his gardener and devoted 
right-hand man. We find ourselves getting 
to know Gilbert White rather intimately, 
and to admire what the author calls ‘his 
ingrained modesty’ and ‘the simplicity 
appropriate to the ordinary man’. White as 
listener, neighbour, master, countryman and 
researcher are among chapter titles chosen 


by Mr. Emden who has performed a good 
service to the memory of this humane and 
philanthropic cleric. The illustrations at the 
head of each chapter are decorative rather 
than informative. 


COVENTRY PATMORE. By E. J. Oliver, 

Speed and Ward, 12s. 6d. net. 

OF Champneys’ two-volume memoir. of 

Patmore it was said that it was the 
present reviewers’ Bible. This little book 
of two hundred or so pages might well be. 
come a pocket-Testament. Mr. Oliver’ 
subject is the personality and thought of 
Patmore, which two are one. Rather than 
in the poems, which one reads to enjoy, he 
finds these in the prose, and essentially in 
the dicta, which one reads to assimilate or 
reject. Half a dozen of these will exhibit 
the book and the man: 

Life is not only joyful, it is joy itself. 

The only real knowledge is to know more 
deeply what one already knows: all reason- 
ing ends in an appeal to self-evidence. 

Most of our troubles spring from a few 
fools having the courage of their com 
victions, 

No one is thoroughly convinced of the 
truth of his religion who is afraid to joke 
about it. 

All men are led to Heaven by their own 
loves, but these must first be sacrificed. 

by presence of God includes presence of 
mind. 





Page 338, column 1, ‘Two Rochester 
Songs,’ Il. 8, 9, should read ‘ attributed to 
Rochester, they were probably written by 
Edward Radclyffe, second Earl of...’ 


The author of the note on the vocabula 
of Robert of Gloucester’s Chronicle, w 
appeared anonymously in July, should have 
been acknowledged to Mrs. V. G. Salmon. 

Similarly, ‘The Black Hole of Calcutta’ 
(cci. 443) should have been acknowledged 
to Harold A. Roberts. The editor makes his 
apologies. : 

P. 415. For Rice-Oxley read Greening 
Lamborn. ; 

Lord Hailes’s ‘ Notes on Johnson's Lives. 
The last three notes on p. 346 should have 
appeared at the beginning of that instalment 
on p. 343, preceding the note on (H) Prior. 
P, 24. 
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